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. at the dinner table . . . and good dining 
demands attractive appearance and superior 
flavor in vegetables, cooked or salad. 





To have vegetables at their best, sweet and 
crisp, grow in your own garden the better, 


For growing satisfaction 


modern varieties. Grow them from Asgrow SOLD THROUGH 
Seeds . . . clean, pure, high-germinating . . . 
fresh from our 75,000 acres of seed crops. 


LOCAL STORES 
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WHEN making a diagram of proposed vegetable plantings make sure 
that Autumn crops are given full consideration. 


NEMATODES in small amounts of potting soil can be killed by per- 
mitting the soil to freeze solid and remain frozen for a time. 


THE HUSKS and remains of leaves of gladioli can harbor thrips from 
one season to another. After being removed from the corms, such 
refuse should be burned. 


POULTRY manure should be stored in a dry place for digging into the 
garden soil in the Spring. It can also be used as an activator to supply 
nitrogen to compost piles. 

HOUSE plants will react favorably to feeding at the beginning of the 
season of active growth. However, too much feeding may lead to 
luxurious foliage but few flowers on such plants as geraniums. 


RESEARCH has shown that the egg masses of gypsy moth can be more 
satisfactorily dealt with by a residual coating of DDT on tree trunks 
and other objects than with the older method of painting with creosote. 


OLD CLUMPS of chrysanthemum that are being kept over indoors for 
supplying divisions or cuttings in Spring should be dusted periodically 
with a contact insecticide. At this season, these stock plants should be 
in a cool, light place. 

A QUANTITY of flowering branches of Spring-blooming shrubs cut 
at one time and kept in deep water in moderate heat can be forced into 
bloom a few at a time as needed. As Spring approaches, less and less 
time will be required for forcing. 


ANY OF the so-called Dutch bulbs which have been forced for bloom 
indoors can be saved for planting in the garden. The pots should be 
kept watered after the blooms fade in order that the leaves will remain 
firm and store up reserves in the bulbs for next year’s growth. 


WHILE it is true that scraping rough, loose bark from the crotches and 
trunks of apple trees will destroy more than 80 per cent of over- 
wintering coddling moth larve, the scraping should not be too severe. 
Serious bark injury has followed too vigorous application of this 
clean-up technique. 


THE FRUITS of grapes are borne on branches which grow out from 
buds on canes formed the previous year. Just how many of these buds 
should be left when pruning depends on the vigor of the individual 
vines. The most productive buds are usually found between the fourth 
and tenth nodes of the last year’s growth. 

WHEN selecting main crop varieties of vegetables or flowers make 
choices, if possible, on the basis of past local performance. Such in- 
formation is probably not available concerning novelties, which, 
ordinarily are planted the first year by way of trial in the local garden. 
Such trials will determine local adaptability. 

STUDY the spray schedules issued for different fruits, vegetables and 
flowering plants by the nearest experiment station or extension service. 
The most important factor is often that of timing. Poorly timed 
sprays usually fail to catch a pest at a vulnerable period in its life cycle 
and result in waste of material, time and energy. 


FOR GREATEST success, the electrically heated frame or hotbed should 
be exceptionally well drained. Nearness to a source of current supply 
is essential for the sake of economical installation. Heat from electric 
cables will greatly extend the late Winter and Spring period during 
which plants can be started, as compared to hotbeds heated by manure. 

BEFORE planting fruit trees in backyard gardens, consider the length 
of time required to bring them into bearing, the fact that they will 

take up relatively large areas when 
mature and the amount of care 
which they will require in the way 
of pest control. Only trees grafted 
on recognized dwarfing understocks 
have much place in small backyard 
gardens. 
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king LONGER BLOOMING | 
. «gt LARGER TRUMPETS 
Offered now for the first time by J. & P.! Scintillating display of 
rich, ruby red flowering spikes. Brilliant 2-inch trumpets illumined 
by clear white throats. Wiry reddish stems have long, shiny, dark 


green leaves. Luxuriant bushes send up 8 or 10 flower spikes, each 
18 to 24 inches long, the first year. 






























For novelty and color intensity, plant this hybrid Penstemon in beds 
or borders. More free-blooming—more showy with larger flowers 
than any previous Penstemon. Prefers good drainage and a partially 
sheltered position. Be among the first to let this addition to the 
J. & P. introductions lend distinction to your garden. 


85c each 3 for $2.25 6 for $4.25 


POLEMONIUM 


Blue Pearl 

An exquisite spring perennial with cool, refreshing masses of 
baby blue flower-heads, 12 to 15 inches tall above clean, dark 
green foliage. Six to eight flower stems on each plant from early 
spring on into June. Foliage forms highly decorative cushion 
right up until frost. Excellent facing for taller plants. Splendid 
edging. Let its lovely delicacy grace your garden this summer. 


75c each 3 for $2.00 6 for $3.75 


wemmmees GIANT HARDY TRITOMA 
f Robin Hood 


A dazzling spectacle of luminescent spikes 
that ignite borders and beds with flaming 
accent. What a thrill to watch its floral 


pyrotechnics far into September. ‘. 
This flashing, dancing new hardy Tritoma Sparing lalaleg FREE 
replaces the old-fashioned Red Hot Poker — 
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FLOWERFIELD BULB FARM - DEPT. 40 - FLOWERFIELD, LONG ISLAND, N.Y. 


Dianthus 
Westwood Beauty 








Powerlite 3 
FINE SEEDS for 1946 


Flowerfield’s fine quality seeds for annual flowers produce outstanding 
results, quite worthy of their place in the garden. They are the colorful all 
summer blooms to cover the ripening Tulip and Daffodil foliage. They 
fill in the between seasons lull in the perennial borders. Flowerfield’s 
extraordinary selections offer many unusual varieties for edgings, 
Petunias for every purpose and hard to find selections for continuous 


1946 Seed Catalog 


Send for your copies of Flowerfield’s spring cata- 
logs for 1946. They contain full color illustrations 
and complete listings of the finest quality seeds 
(flower and vegetable) and Bulbs, Roots and Plants. 
Please enclose 10¢ to cover mailing and handling 
costs. 






Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Hower 





ASTER—PRINCESS BONNIE This very beautiful 
soft salmon-rose shade Aster blooms in mid August. 
It has flowers that are 3 to 3% inches across on 
stems 18 to 24 inches tall. Strong guard petals 
surround full crested centers. They are a delight 
to anyone who wants good cut flowers. . . Pkt. 25¢ 


field ~ 





Princess Aster—Princest Bonnie 


New Introductions from Howerfield 


DIANTHUS—WESTWOOD BEAUTY Truly 
worthy of its name Westwood beauty, a 1946 intro- 
duction, isa fiery red to an exceedingly deep velvety 
red variety. It grows ten to fifteen inches tall, is 
free flowering on long wirelike stems with deeply 
fringed blossoms two inches in diameter. . Pkt. 25¢ 


Since 


1874 














The Value of Old Trees 


URING the war period, when the 

’ Shade trees of so many of our towns, 
cities and communities fell into sad neglect 
in care and maintenance, the question may 
well have been asked, ‘“Why should money 
be spent on tree-care anyway?’’ The an- 
swer is that trees on private properties have 
been well cared for in many instances and 
the reasons behind this outlay indicate that 
the tree owners themselves consider this 
money well spent from the aesthetic stand- 
point of keeping up appearances as well as 
from the economic angle of maintaining 
and even increasing property values. 

One of the outstanding arguments for 
shade tree care is the fact that old trees— 
and it is the old tree from the.monetary 
standpoint that is most valuable—are not 
replaceable. Trees are living things and 
cannot be produced like manufactured or 
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machine-made articles. There is no such 
thing as mass production of hundred-year- 
old elms. Time is the outstanding factor in 
producing trees and a long time is required 
at that. It still takes one hundred years to 
grow a century-old tree and the process 
can no more be hastened than can the nine 
months interval of human embryonic de- 
velopment. When a 150 or 200 year old 
tree dies or is killed —- and that includes 
causes due to neglect — it takes at least 
that period of time for a comparable tree 
to be produced on the same spot. 

Money spent for shade tree care may be 
considered an investment. The preserva- 
tion and prolongation of life of desirable 
trees is a protection on this investment. 
While new plantings of trees are desirable 
and necessary, the conservation of existing 
shade trees is much more important be- 
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cause of the time element necessary for 
replacement and growth. 

The noble trees that we still have left 
in our cities and villages—trees that have 
been growing for a century or more and 
which stand as monuments to the foresight 
of earlier generations, are certainly worth 
saving. There is a limit to the degree of 
dilapidation of buildings permitted in most 
residential sections and the same should be 
true of community trees. Postponement 
of care does not lessen tree deterioration. 
On the other hand, without care, there is 
an acceleration of depreciation from season 
to season in the losses of large and once 
beautiful trees. 

As the late Dr. E. P. Felt so truly stated 
“the standards of a_community ase re- 
flected in its trees.’’ It has been said that 
trees line the road to prosperity. 

—S. W. Bromley, Ph.D. 
Bartkett Tree Research Laboratories, 
Stamford, Cona. 

















e 
UCLID avenue in Ontario, Calif., illustrated above, is rated as one of the 


seven most beautiful avenues in the world. This famous thoroughfare runs 
for more than 12 miles from the mountains to the foot of the valley. It is a wide, 
double highway all the way, with two rows of magnificent pepper trees in the 
center and rows of Grevillea robusta on the two outer parkways, supplemented 
by handsome green lawns. It is, of course, the pride of Ontario’s citizens. The 
thoroughfare runs directly through the heart of the city and may well be con- 
sidered a monument to the foresight of Ontario founders. Ontario is located 
38 miles due east of Los Angeles and has an elevation of 1000 feet, and garden- 
minded travelers passing through that section of the country will be wise not to 
overlook it. 
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MEN’S GARDEN CLUBS TAKE A BOW 


movement throughout the war-time years. This growth 
seems to have been quite apart from the Victory garden 
incentive, however, and based on a desire on the part of many 
busy men to learn more about horticultural matters and to form 
associations with congenial fellowmen having similar interests. 
Not all of the garden clubs, the membership of which is 
exclusively male, are affiliated with the national organization, 
but most of them have this connection, which has proved help- 
ful and stimulating in many ways. It may be interesting to list 
the clubs which have recently united with the Men's Garden 
Clubs of America, Inc., in order to indicate their wide range. 
These clubs, with the names of the presidents, are given below. 
The addresses are included, also, as it is quite possible that cer- 
tain readers of Horticulture in these sections may like to become 
better acquainted with the clubs named and with their activities: 
Men’s Garden Club of Snohomish County (Everett, Wash.), Presi- 
dent Thornton A. Sullivan, 41st and Broadway, Everett, Wash. 
Men’s Garden Club of Knoxville (Tenn.), President Fred G. Huettel, 
Riverside Blvd., R.F.D. No. 4, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Men’s Garden Club of Jacksonville (Fla.), President J. B. Waters. 
1429 Edgewood Ave., Jacksonville, Fla. 
Men’s Garden Club of Rye (N. Y.), President Harold C. Griffith, 
Milton Point, Rye, N. Y. 
Men’s Garden Club of St. Paul (Minn.), President Roy B. Thornton, 
1055 Marshall Ave., St. Paul 4, Minn. 
Walla Walla Men’s Garden Club (Wash.), President Glenn J. Wood- 
ward, 225 White St., Walla Walla, Wash. 


The total membership of the national organization is now 
50 and the president is C. Eugene Pfister, who has a handsome 
home in a suburb of Chicago and is well known for his work 
with roses. 

It is interesting to look back to the origin of the men’s garden 
club movement. The idea apparently started in 1927 in Chi- 
cago, when Leon W. Nack, a Commonwealth Edison Company 
engineer, won an award of $1,000 for designing what was 
considered an ideal home garden—‘45 feet by 60 feet. Because 
he was naturally elated by this award, Mr. Nack called a meeting 
of certain friends whom he knew to be likewise garden minded, 
and at that meeting, the scheme for a nation-wide 
organization was born. 

These men rolled up their sleeves and went to 
work, with the result that the organization was 
functioning early in 1928. The first annual meet- 
ing was held during the Century of Progress Fair 
in Chicago and meetings were held each year in 
other parts of the country until the war made their 
discontinuance necessary. 

Now these annual meetings are to be revived. 


= has been constant growth in the men’s garden club 





The 1946 meeting probably will be held at Asheville, N. C., 
under the guidance of W. H. Thorne, who lives in that attrac- 
tive city, and who is both first vice-president and acting secre- 
tary of the national organization. Portland, Ore., has long been 
eager to have the annual meeting and probably will see its wish 
fulfilled in 1947. 

The men’s garden clubs have developed a new type of litera- 
ture, which has attracted no little attention. Almost all of the 
clubs in the national organization issue inexpensive publica- 
tions, mostly done by means of the typewriter and the multi- 
graph, embellished with homemade illustrations and filled with 
notes which are all the way from very serious to distinctly 
humorous in their nature. 

These clubs, too, have vied with each other in selecting 
unique titles for their magazines. Thus we have among others, 
Pay Dirt, an Illinois publication; The Spade, which is put out 
by the Business Men’s Garden Club of Cleveland; The Garden 
Gabber, which comes from Akron, Ohio; The Garden Spray, 
which the Men’s Garden Club of Minneapolis produces; The 
Spreader, which is a lively publication from the Men’s Garden 
Club of Syracuse, N. Y., and The Hoe, which has been made a 
very distinctive publication by the Men’s Garden Club of 
Watertown, N. Y. There is The Groundhog from New Castle, 
Pa., The Stamen from Pittsburgh, Pa., The Wind from Chi- 
cago, IIl., and Garden Pants from Highland Park, IIl., to select 
a few with unexpected names. 

One by one, the clubs have been picking out certain flowers 
in which to specialize. They now have a chief rosarian in the 
form of Mr. Pfister and a chief chrysanthemarian, who is Frank 
K. Balthis of Chicago. It is understood that under considera- 
tion now is a bulbarian and a dahliarian. Whether that be true 
or not, the Men’s Garden Club of Salem, Ore., has already ap- 
pointed officials with these titles. This magazine, incidentally, 
has an astute editor who jogs the members of the club with 
this jingle: ‘‘If every man was a man like me, what kind of a 
club would my club be?’’ He also throws in a few humorous 
squibs like the following: 

“A model wife is one who spades the garden, 
helps her husband sow the seeds, does half the 
weeding and at harvest time tells her friends that 
her husband is really a wonderful gardener.” 

Sometimes, the various publications of the 
men’s garden clubs indicate unique undertakings. 
It is stated in The Garden Gabber, for example, 
that the Akron club recently conducted a corn and 
tomato show which was a great success, with to- 
matoes ranging all the way from Giant Ponderosas 








down to Cherry and Pear tomatoes and 
with Golden Jubilee taking the grand 
prize. A characterictic paragraph in this 
paper reads as follows: 

“One of the things I will do next year 


is to plant only three or four feet of New 
Zealand spinach. Last year, I planted 15 
feet of this spinach and could not begin to 
give it away.’’ Thus, we hear of a lesson 
learned the hard way. 


Primroses in the East 


F ONLY it were possible to grow all the 

various primroses in the East as Mrs. 
McClelland grows them in the Northwest 
(Horticulture, November 1) many of us 
would be happy. But having attempted 
some 40 species and many more varieties 
and hybrids, I have to confess that in 
North New Jersey the only types that can 
take our conditions are the Polyanthuses, 
the Juliz hybrids, denticulata and japon- 
ica forms and these, if not regularly di- 
vided, replanted and Winter protected, as 
well as looked after in the Summer, would 
not see many seasons through. 

The lack of snow with very hard freez- 
ing means severe heaving; I have had mas- 
sive crowns of P. japonica and P. denticu- 
lata torn off the roots, the latter being too 
deep to yield. The Polyanthuses and Juliz 
types, being more shallow, will lift even 
under a good covering, but they can be 
pressed back without much harm to their 
flowering. The big Japs and Dent, how- 
ever, if they lose their roots are not much 
good that season. 

Fortunately, the broken roots of P. 
denticulata will provide plenty of young 
plants as this species is one of the few that 
can be propagated from root cuttings, 
though if one has good forms of Polyan- 
thuses and Julizs one can, beside dividing, 
use all the nubbly bits of old root stems to 
make new plants. 

These types of primroses naturally 
make a new set of roots above the old with 
each new crown, and if, after blooming, 
they are not divided and replanted, a heavy 
topdressing is needed to cover the new 
roots. 

When dividing, if the lower woody 
parts of the root stems can be cut in small 
pieces and ‘‘sown’”’ thickly in a frame they 
will produce many young plants. 

Apparently Mrs. McClelland is not 
bothered by mites, the same pest that 
causes ‘‘blacks’’ in delphiniums. To cir- 
cumvent them is a problem as they work 
on the underside of the leaves, particularly 
of the Polyanthus types. If not controlled, 
the plants have no leaves by July. 

The climbing cut worm, too, is a vora- 
cious pest and in late Summer it will strip 
the Polyanthus of foliage. I know that the 
black vine weevil grub is also a sérious pest 
in the Northwest, eating off the roots of 
the japonicas and other types, and I can 
sympathize, because I once had a bed deci- 
mated by them. I saved the plants by dip- 
ping them in water at 110 degrees for five 
minutes. 

Insecticide applied to the soil will not 
touch the grubs, but the ground can be 
““‘proofed’’ against them by arsenate of 


lead. The mature weevils may be con- 
trolled by laying down poison bait. 

I should add, too, that we cannot plant 
primroses in a position that is suitable for 
violas. The latter will not bloom in shade 
and the primroses will not tolerate the full 
sunshine of Summer. 

—T. A. Weston. 
Hillsdale, N. J. 


Bells of Ireland in Iowa 


OR an all-green ornamental annual 

flower the curve and form of which are 
a delight to the flower-arranger, ‘Bells of 
Ireland’’ (Molucella levis) can be highly 
recommended. 

Grown in full sun and in rich loam, the 
seeds mature into curvative spikes of 
lovely plumage, about 18 inches tall, in 
eight to ten weeks. The several branching 
stems are closely set with whorls of leaves 
and finely veined bells. Each bell has a 
tiny ‘‘clapper’’ of white which covers the 
embryo pod of four wedge-shaped seeds. 
Besides being a hard-to-find curved spike 
for flower arranging, ‘‘Bells of Ireland’ 
can be dried and used for the making of 
Winter bouquets. 

The only weakness which I have been 
able to discover is a much-branching, 
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From “Popular Gardening.” 


weak, top-heavy stem which is not in- 
clined to remain erect. Hence, each plant 
requires at least a square foot of space for 


-satisfactory performances. However, being 


a prolific producer, one needs to have only 
a few of the plants to provide a real abun- 
dance of material for home decorations. 


— Mrs. Frank E. Rhoads. 


Mechanicsville, Iowa. 
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Potatoes of Quality 


HE best-yielding potato in New York 

State last year, according to tests in 
several counties, was the Sequoia, which 
averaged highest and occurred most fre- 
quently among the high five varieties. 
Next in order of average yield of No. 1 size 
tubers were Erie, Green Mountain, Sebago 
and Pontiac. 

Of the new varieties widely tested for 
the first time in 1945, Teton and Ontario 
looked the best. Both are late, but pos- 
sess high yield, disease resistance, good 
looks, and acceptable cooking quality. Mo- 
hawk, now on trial, for two years, gained 
favor in 1945. 


Johnny Appleseed Award 


SECOND 1945 Johnny Appleseed 

Award is announced by the Men’s 
Garden Clubs of America. It was made 
to John G. Bacher at Portland, Ore., under 
the sponsorship of the Men’s Garden Club 
of that city. A meeting to celebrate the 
event was attended by many prominent 
persons. 

Joe M. Johnston, vice-president of the 
Men’s Garden Clubs of America, in his 
presentation address called attention to the 
work which Mr. Bacher has done for the 
advancement of horticulture in the North- 
west. The previous 1945 award went to 
Adolph Jaenicke of Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Well-Fed Marigolds 


OME of your readers might like to try 
my experiment with double marigolds, 
as I had much pleasure from results. 

I sent to a poultry farm for some poul 
try manure which was mixed with the soil 
to prevent burning. When the small plants 
were ready to be transplanted, this mix- 
ture of earth and fertilizer was dug into 
the bed and well spread through it. 

The plants grew to be fully five and 
one-half feet tall and when tied to stakes 
made a show which was the envy of our 
neighbors, both for color and the large 
size of the blooms. 


—M. P. Gooch. 
Winchester, Mass. 


For the Lazy Planter 


ERE is a lazy man’s way of planting 

a tree or shrub. Dig the hole nar- 
rower and deeper than desired, then shave 
down the sides and let the soil fall in the 
hole until the right width and depth are 
reached. Tramp the soil so the plant will 
not settle too deeply, place the plant in the 
hole and start shaving the sides down 
again. Finish filling the hole with top soil 
that was first taken out, and settle it 
around the plant with water. In this way 
the tree or shrub is supplied with a maxi- 
mum of loose earth with a minimum of 
effort. 

—J. G. Hootman. 


Whittier, Calif. 
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Cuttings in the Window Garden — 


Many kinds may be rooted in the home 
if conditions there are made suitable 


T IS necessary to go to some length to 

provide the environment suitable for 
the ready rooting of cuttings in the aver- 
age dwelling with its tightly fitting win- 
dows and active heating system. Moist air 
and an evenly maintained temperature are 
far more easily obtained in a greenhouse. 
Even so, plant propagation can go forward 
in any window, but not always according 
to the rules evolved from greenhouse prac- 
tice. 

The one factor that seems more impor- 
tant than any other is the maintenance of 
moist air about the tops of the cuttings 
during the rooting period. It is essential 
that rapid drying of the tops be prevented. 
In fact, many kinds of cuttings need no 
other rooting medium than moist air alone. 
For example, the new shoots of a forced 
clump of perennial aster will root without 
covering if taken when about an inch and 
a half long and strewn on moist sphagnum 
or sand under a glass cover. This case is 
cited purely as an example. 

In practice the aster cuttings so handled 
will curl in their response to light so badly 
that subsequent potting becomes difficult. 
Another example of moist air rooting is 
that of the philodendron which during the 
rainy period early last Summer threw out 
roots all along its stems on many a mantel 
in eastern homes. 

Providing moist air for cuttings both 
before and after rooting does not call for 
elaborate structures. Any house can pro- 
duce glass bowls, fruit jars, tumblers and 
other transparent receptacles that can be 
inverted over individual containers to ward 
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Hard-textured cuttings often root 
readily in water. 


January 15, 1946 








off drying drafts and to trap the moisture 
lost to the rooting medium below by 
evaporation. 

The application of such covering has 
better not be made on too much of an air 
tight basis. If the covering fits poorly, the 
resulting air intake will prove beneficial. 
In moist periods when the outer air hangs 

















Sand moisture is easily maintained 
by a double pot arrangement. 

















Soft cuttings are sometimes best 
handled in saucers of sand. 


heavy, the need for protective covering is 
often slight. In fact, the other extreme of 
too moist and muggy air condition can 
encourage rotting. To give and to with- 
hold covering thus becomes a matter for 
on-the-spot decision. 

Rooting cuttings in water is an old, old 
technique that has almost exclusively an 
amateur following. It is one that seems to 
give better success with firm-wood cuttings 
than with those that are soft in both stem 
and foliage. It has long been the house- 
wife’s standby for obtaining new plants of 
oleanders and geraniums. On the other 
hand, the soft shoots of heliotropes and 
Campanula isophylla often mold badly 
when several of them are crowded into the 
same container. 

Some of the evergreen shrubs such as 
holly and the decorative vaccinium can be 
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The glass cover can be varied to match 
the size of the cuttings. 


increased by this means. In the case of the 
American holly such means of propagation 
is definitely in the stunt category because 
as long as 15 months may be required to 
induce rooting. Some of the forms of Ilex 
crenata will root in water in two months 
or so. Cuttings of some of the begonias, 
leaf pieces of sansevieria, rose cuttings and 
those of numerous other kinds of plants 
have been propagated at home by this 
means. Ivies are naturals for such treat- 
ment. 

When rooting cuttings in water, the 
fact that oxygen is necessary for rooting 
should not be overlooked. Therefore, the 
water needs to be but an inch or two in 
depth, and should be changed frequently. 
Evergreen cuttings can usually be covered 
for the sake of air moisture. Very soft cut- 
tings if treated this way probably will 
stand up better if put in a container that 
is considerably taller than the cuttings and 
is left uncovered. If placed to root in a 
drinking glass, that glass should not have 
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Cuttings are sometimes rooted in 
individual pots. 








a curved inner surface at the bottom, other- 
wise, the cuttings will curl or bend. 
Cuttings that are rooted in water are 
often lost in the process of transferring 
them to soil in pots. These losses can be 
reduced by using very small pots and by 
filling them with a soil mixture that is 
well-drained and poor as far as plant food 
is concerned. For that matter, a potting 
mixture that is low in nitrogen is essential 
for the first potting of any cutting, 


will leave space in which to stand newly 
potted cuttings to establish themselves in 
the same environment in which they root. 

When it comes to making the cuttings, 
short stubby growths are usually better 
than lanky ones. When numerous new 
plants are wanted, it is the usual practice 
to cut back the parent plant to induce it 
to make new shoots of about uniform size. 
Another trick for making a stock plant 





kind. Unless the aquarium method is being 
used, it will often be necessary to invert a 
tumbler over each cutting and pot. For 
a saucer-effect, a cheap glass ash tray or 
fruit jar cover can be used. 


The Fringed Gentians 


ORTY years ago I had my first sight 
of the blue fringed gentian, in the vi- 
cinity of Round Top Mountain, 





no matter in which medium it is 
rooted. 

It is also possible to adapt the 
standard professional method of 
rooting cuttings to home operations. 
This means that sand, sandy soil, 
peat moss, chopped sphagnum moss 
or combinations of these materials 
can be used as media in which to 
root cuttings. Here too, the essen- 
tials are moist air, no drying out of 
the rooting medium, and air about 
the bases of the cuttings. 

Various devices are set up for 








north of Greenwich, Conn. 
I gathered a pocketful of the 




















ripened seed pods and scattered the 
seed along a brook near Clark Street 
in Pleasantville, N. Y. 

In the Fall of 1908 there were a 
number of the gentian plants in 
bloom along the brook. When the 
seed became ripe it was carefully 
gathered and scattered to enlarge the 





field. 

Through the aid of Dr. A. B. 
Stout of the New York Botanical 
Garden, it was later demonstrated 
that the plant was a biennial; the 








rooting cuttings. One is the well 
known scheme of plugging the 
drainage hole in a small pot and then 
sinking that pot in the center of a 
larger one that is filled with the rooting 
medium. This smaller pot serves as a water 
reservoir to keep the surrounding sand of 
other rooting mixture moist. In very moist 
weather such a system can sometimes get 
too wet and water has to be withheld. 
Where the air is very dry a poorly fitting 
glass cover will help out. Also, a saucer 
beneath the larger pot may come in handy. 

Sometimes, a pot of sand standing in a 
saucer is used. To set up such a pot, its 
drainage hole is covered with crocks, and 
the crocks, in turn covered with a layer of 
sphagnum moss or half decayed leaves. 
The pot is then filled with sand. 

When rooted cuttings are transferred 
from such a medium, it is a good idea not 
to shake the roots bare but to transfer with 
them whatever part of the rooting medium 

















Trailing plants in pots can often 


be layered. 


clings to them. The precautions for the 
prevention of wilting should be taken. 
One fairly easy way to accomplish all 
of these things with cuttings is to carry 
out all of the operations in a glass case, 
such a large aquarium. The medium. in 
which the cuttings are to be put to root 
can be piled in one end or corner. This 


An aquarium can be adapted to the handling of 


cuttings before rooting and after potting. 


yield many cuttings is to put the old plant 
on its side thus forcing otherwise dormant 
lateral buds into growth. This last idea is 
often employed with shrubby plants which 
have been brought in from outdoors for 
propagation during the Winter. 

Throughout all of these rooting opera- 
tions, it is well to treat all containers and 
rooting materials in advance with scalding 
water to kill off fungus troubles, if possi- 
ble. The bases of the cuttings themselves 
can also be dipped in a combination of 
hormone powder (nine parts) and fermate 
(one part) to make for speedier rooting 
and the prevention of rot. No more leaf 
area should be removed from the cuttings 
than is necessary to insert them in the root- 
ing medium, or to prevent fouling the 
water. Cuttings of any kind should never 
be inserted any deeper into a rooting me- 
dium than is necessary to make them stand 
erect. Firming of the sand other than that 
achieved by watering is not necessary. 
Also, potting as soon as rooting is well 
started is much better practice than leaving 
the root system to develop to proportions 
where bending, breaking or other injury 
is necessary in the course of handling. 

A combination of various methods that 
seems to work pretty well is the rooting 
of cuttings in individual pots. This is espe- 
cially good technique where only new 
plants are being rooted. With an African 
violet for instance, a leaf cutting can be 
inserted in a two-inch pot of soil and peat 
moss and the resulting young plant will 
not need to be disturbed until time for 
moving to a new container arrives. The 
blade of the original leaf cutting will serve 
as one of the leaves of the new plant. 
Geraniums, chrysanthemums, and numer- 
ous other plants can be propagated by this 
direct potting method, and can thus be 
transplanted later without shock of any 
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first year’s growth being a small 
rosette that grows very close to the 
ground. 

During the next four years the seed crop 
was harvested each Fall and scattered in 
other localities suitable for the growth of 
the fringed gentian, and plantings were 
made from Valhalla to Bedford Hills and 
from Danbury to the Hudson River. 

Dr. Stout, learning of my plantings, and 
having seen some of the results, suggested 
that I write a short account for the Journal 
of the New York Botanical Garden and 
this was published in the November, 
1923, issue. In the November, 1925, issue 
of the Journal appeared this statement, 
‘The time for harvesting the fringed gen- 
tian is at hand and I am still sending seed 
(about 500) to any flower lover who is 
interested in propagating the plant.” 

The New York Times trimmed up this 
article or statement to look like an inter- 
view and printed it in a November, 1929, 
Sunday edition. 

On the following Wednesday, 166 re- 
quests came and they continued until the 
following June, although the supply of 
seed had been exhausted long before. 

Some requests were from the Philip- 
pines, Bermuda, Dublin, Germany, France, 
England, and parts of North America. 

From an item by the Associated Press, 
commenting on the number of requests, 
the following is quoted, “‘America the 
Beautiful would be carpeted from coast to 
coast with the blue fringed gentian if the 
thousands of flower lovers could be given 
the seed they seek.”’ 

Since coming to Tennessee, in 1939, I 
have tried to make several plantings along 
the ‘“‘Smokies’’ but so far none has pro- 
duced a plant. Last November I flew to 
Hartford and drove 50 miles farther to 
West Cornwall where I found a quantity 
of seed and am now ready to try again. 

—Dr. George F. Norton. 
Maryville, Tenn. 
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OU do not know the possibilities of 

architecture and gardens until you visit 
the Scripps College gardens at Claremont 
in California. Every corner awakens an in- 
timate thrill. All are boites a surprises. 
Each one of the four dormitories around 
the large central garden has its own smok- 
ing garden, its own individual garden, and 
the central garden is a cutting garden for 
all students. Thus you will find an herb 
garden, a mafiana Mexican garden with a 
wishing well, a rare plant garden, and a 
Japanese garden. And all around a skyline 
of eucalyptus, open and airy and full of 
feathery grace, with now and then a high 
interjection mark of a skyline palm. All 
the central wide open gardens are around a 
tea terrace, the campus tea center around a 
five trunked live oak. 

All starts you brooding. You never saw 
so many varied gardens, each most sugges- 
tive of some country. The lavender makes 
you think of Norman graves; the olive 
trees, of Assisi, the carob trees, of the 
Mediterranean; the wild orange trees, of 
Scotch marmalade; the strawberry trees, 
of Greece; the ‘‘malevolent’’ ombu beside 
a dormitory of Hudson and the Argentine; 
the casuarinas, of Fez and Tasmania; the 
acacias, of Australia and the Soudan, while 
the sprawling sycamores are true Cali- 
fornia. Never was so much tucked into 
botany, geography, architecture, literature 
and history assailing you on every hand. 
You cannot help having creative dreams. 


T SEEMS that Horticulture readers 

would like to have all the stanzas of the 
Washington Garden Club Federation song. 
So here they are: 


What a vision ev ry corner 

Of this grand old State of ours! 
What a wonderland of beauty 

In the forests and the flow’ rs! 
Ev'ry field of wheat a picture 

Fram’'d with fruit-trees fine and rare; 
There is something most alluring 

In this country big and fair. 


Sawmills hum beside the rivers, 
Ships are sailing on the Sound, 

In the city and the country, 
Health and happiness abound. 

All the highways teem with traffic 
From the East out to the West. 

Thus in mutual int’ rest bonded, 
In the State we love the best. 


All the heart could ever wish for 
In this country by the sea, 
There’s a welcome for the stranger, 
As there was for you and me, 
With a chance for ev’ ry toiler. 
And when day and toil are done, 
Could you find a place more restful 
Than our lovely Washington. 


Jonuary 15, 1946 
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HAVE of late heard both good and bad 

things said about the purple loosestrife, 
Lythrum salicaria. On the adverse side, 
there is lamentation at the way in which 
this variable European escape has taken 
over whole watercourses in some sections 
of the East, to the destruction of the less 
aggressive wild flora. The sad part of the 
story is that the invasion of flood areas 
heretofore occupied by native plants has, 
in places, been fostered by beekeepers in 
an attempt to increase the pasturage for 
their honey gatherers. 

The damage thus done can probably 
never be repaired. The loosestrife is doubt- 
less in possession for keeps. Its show of 
color may be pleasing to some folks who 
see the countryside only from speeding 
cars, and thus require acres of color to be 
able to get the same impression that a sin- 
gle plant or a small colony gives to the 
chap who goes through the landscape on 
foot. As for the bee pasturage angle, there 
are those honey plant enthusiasts who say 
that the loosestrife is not of sufficient value 
to warrant permitting it to usurp acres 
and acres of wild area. 

Problems like this are not always cre- 
ated by beekeepers. Bird lovers sometimes 
fail to see their problems as a whole. Just 
now, a Pennsylvania resident is campaign- 
ing for the planting of Japanese barberry 
and privet seed all over the wild landscape. 
The idea is that these two plants have per- 
sistent fruits which will feed the birds after 
more palatable foods are consumed. Also, 
there is the argument in favor of the bar- 
berry as prickly stemmed cover. 


O ONE that I know of is opposed to 

promoting the welfare of wild birds. 
At the same time, it should be recalled that 
plants are part of wild life, too. They de- 
serve protection if we are to save our na- 
tive landscape, what little there is left of it. 
My suggestion is that well-meaning bird 
lovers, and the owners of bee colonies 
catch the larger vision and work for the 
good of all the factors which go to make 
up outdoor America. 

On the favorable side, | am pleased to 
report a new garden variety of lythrum 
called Morden’s Pink. This new variety is 
of medium height and open growth and 
presents a July-August display of flowers 
which blend well with the colors of the 
blooms of other plants. In this way, this 
new variety of Canadian origin, with its 
clear pink blooms is an improvement over 
those with disturbing  violet-colored 
blooms that were all that we knew years 
ago. As a strictly garden plant, here then 
is something that is worth planting. 


WAS pleased to learn of the interna- 

tional test and exhibition garden for 
rhododendrons which is to be located in 
Portland, Ore., being made possible 
through the gift of 25 acres adjoining 
Sam Jackson Park. The garden is to be 
developed under the direction of the 
American Rhododendron Society and is to 
be open to the public as a park. Already, 
the rhododendron society has available a 
large collection of rare material in a nurs- 
ery, waiting to be transferred to the new 
location. 
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Morden’s Pink, the new loosestrife originated in Canada. 





Heliotropes in Window Gardens — 


How to start new plants and how 
to obtain an abundance of flowers 


ME window gardeners say that in- 

door heliotropes grow tall and leggy, 
have small flowers and seem to lack fra- 
grance. The question is asked as to whether 
it is the particular variety that is being 
grown or the culture to which it is sub- 
jected that cause these present-day helio- 
tropes to fail to perform like those of years 
long ago. 

Both factors could have a bearing on 
failure to grow heliotropes that are up to 
expectation. To begin with, it might be 
well to buy stock of a variety that is known 
as Royal Fragrance. It is necessary to make 
sure to get true-to-name plants, because 
much of the stock now under that name is 
not true. The true heliotrope Royal Fra- 
grance is dwarf and robust in habit, bears 
deep blue flowers, and those flowers are the 
most fragrant of any variety of heliotrope 
ever known. 

So much for the variety; now for the 
culture. No one has much trouble with 
heliotrope as a Summer bedding plant out- 
doors, but indoors in the window garden, 
more care must be taken. For one thing, 
the temperature should be rather low— 
not over 50 degrees at night. For good 
results indoors in Winter, it is well to root 
up new plants from slips taken in the mid- 
dle of the Summer. Lifting old plants from 
outdoor beds in Autumn does not work 
so well. 

As for the slips or cuttings, it will be 
discovered that, like those of the geranium, 


the gardener to supply the common sense. 

As for heliotropes to plant out in the 
garden the coming Spring, they can be 
grown from slips rooted from indoor 
plants during the next two or three 
months. 


Rock Plants in Pots 


HERE is no point in growing in a 

home greenhouse the crops that the 
commercial florists grow, the bread and 
butter items of the market place. The home 
greenhouse may better be used for further- 
ing the gardener’s interest in out-of-the- 
ordinary plants. There is where a rock 
gardening angle comes in. 

Dozens of good rock garden plants may 
be grown in pots or, better still, in bulb 
pans. They do not take much heat. They 
will flower in late Winter or early Spring 
and have a lot to offer in decorative effect, 
as well as in plant interest. The project can 
be worked as a specialty, with varieties of 
one plant, or it may be a mixed affair. 

Thus, the gardener may use rock garden 
material in a very pleasing way in a cold 
greenhouse without resorting to the build- 
ing of any outdoor rock garden at all. 
Much the same thing can be done in 
frames, with the flowering plants brought 
into the pit, the greenhouse or even the 
window garden when they are in bloom, 
or are about to bloom. Here is an un- 
touched field of hobby gardening. 


bulb pan into four separate compartments. 
I take two tin cans, open them flat and 
then cut the sheets of tin to fit across the 
inside of a bulb pan. I bend them to a 
right angle and place them in a pan as 
shown in the accompanying diagram, 
holding them in place before potting, with 
soil and drainage stones. 

With the pans so divided, each amary]- 
lis bulb grows independently of its neigh- 
bors. The bulbs thrive four to the pan, 
thus permitting me to grow 16 bulbs on 
one window ledge. I use ten-inch, rather 
than the usual eight-inch pans, for extra 
large bulbs. Geraniums, too, can be in- 
duced to flower well in these divided bulb 
pans. 

—Hazel M. Andrews. 
North Truro, Mass. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Tin from food cans wil! 
last longer in contact with the soil if coated 
with asphalt paint. Motor oil cans are made 
from lead-coated steel and will last longer un- 
protected with paint than will metal of food 
tin origin. Painting with the asphalt prepara- 
tion is advisable for both materials. 


Growing Powder Puff Cacti 


HE powder puff cactus, Mammillaria 

bocasana, is an attractive plant. You 
may buy just one, but before long many 
little powder puffs come crowding around 
and very soon there is a regular mound of 
soft-looking puffs with white silky hairs. 
But, if your wool coat sleeve happens to 
brush across these silky puffs they will cling 
like burs. Again like burs, they do not 
hurt when the hand comes lightly in con- 
tact with them. 

The flowers come in Springtime and are 
reddish outside, with ivory inner petals. 
It is a nice plant to have on the window 
sill, and ours looks well in a three and one- 
half inch clay pot set in a sea-green pottery 
jar. It has 20 little ‘‘powder puffs’’ upon 
it, circle above circle and one on top, like 
a plate of apples. The top puff is the 





those of heliotropes will root easier 
and grow much better if taken from 
plants that have been kept in pots 
indoors, rather than from plants 
planted in the open in Summer. 
Old plants that are saved from 
year to year should have a good, cool 
rest period in Autumn and early 
Winter. And then at this season, 
they can be pruned and started into 
growth. If the plants are kept too 
warm and too wet, and are thus 
forced to grow all of the time, the 














largest, measuring two inches across. 
—Beatrice Haddrell. 
Marblehead, Mass. 


Forcing Shrubs Indoors 


HE time is at hand when 
branches of many Spring-flower- 
shrubs can be taken into the house, 
placed in water and brought into 
flower. There are not many rules to 
be observed, except that the nearer 








results will not be satisfactory. That 
goes for old plants in particular. 
The tiny ones from Summer cut- 
tings will come along more readily if only 
they are given cool growing conditions 
once they are established on their own 
roots. 

When they are growing, heliotropes 
can benefit from feeding, but feeding when 
they are not growing actively is bad prac- 
tice. That should be remembered, no mat- 
ter what product is bought to feed house 
plants. The manufacturer puts the plant 
food elements in the package. It is up to 


A device for making a four-in-one pot. 


New Plan for Growing Bulbs 


HEN I pot each of my amaryllis 
bulbs in a separate container, my 
window ledges offer too little space to ac- 
commodate them all. When I pot four of 
them together in an eight-inch florist’s 
bulb pan to gain room, the bulbs do not 
bloom well. 
I have solved the problem of space- 
saving and good culture by dividing each 
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it is to Spring, the fewer the number 
of days needed to bring out the 
flowers. The cut branches should 
preferably be kept out of the burning sun 
and away from radiators. The flowers are 
opened by heat, but for lasting power after 
opening, cooler conditions are desirable. 

Also, the bushes should not be ruined 
when cutting branches for forcing, either 
as to shape or by too much reduction of 
the crop of flowers left to bloom outdoors 
in Spring. Sometimes, a quantity of 
branches are cut at one time and a few 
forced at weekly intervals. 
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Replies to Mr. Kelsey 


EAR EDITOR—I was interested in 
Harlan P. Kelsey’s communication 
appearing in Horticulture of November 
15 relative to plant name confusion. Espe- 
cially is this so as I collaborated somewhat 
on the work he recommends as the authori- 
tative guide ‘‘Standardized Plant Names.” 

The basic idea advocated by Mr. Kelsey 
and Standardized Plant Names is unques- 
tionably sound—abolishing the loose ap- 
plication of common names over the 
wealth of items in the plant kingdom, and 
standardizing the use of terms and names. 
This project is most laudable. What the 
serious plant lover does not approve of, 
however, is the rigidity of any pattern 
outlined to attain this goal. 

Mr. Kelsey says that nothing is a laurel 
but the lone plant in the genus Laurus. 
Without the slightest wish to be ei:her dis- 
paraging or contentious, may I suggest that 
that is a rather sweeping statement; that 
a good many other people will have to be- 
lieve this, too, before it can be established 
as good horticultural dictum. We have not 
been able to restrict the use of “‘lily’’ by 
the common people (cf. daylily, troutlily, 
plantain-lily, etc.) and I fear we shall not 
be able to restrict the use by them of 
“laurel’’ either. 

In the first edition of Standardized 
Plant Names one could look under Chei- 
ranthus and see that the official common 
name therefor was wallflower. Then there 
would be a note advising the reader that 
the name wallflower was applied also to 
plants in the closely related genus Erysi- 
mum. This was an excellent policy and 
the editor of Standardized Plant Names 
made a mistake when he abandoned it; 
because botanists so often do not let a plant 
remain in a certain genus. 

I have counted some 40 genera into 
which plants formerly in Mesembryanthe- 
mum have now been distributed. Does this 
mean I must now re-learn my common 
nomenclature and accustom my mind to 
using a new series of 40 different ‘‘family”’ 
common names? How do I know they 
will remain in the genera into which now 
classified? I do not know; nobody knows; 
and so long as certain genera are thus so 
nearly alike, we should have no qualms 
about referring to them with a common 
designation, distinguishing the various 
ones by a sufficiently distinctive modifier. 

Standardized Plant Names is a monu- 
mental work and definitely a step forward 
but its program needs to be liberalized in 
order that it may recruit the various horti- 
cultural groups and authorities in the 
country. 


—M. E. Armbruster. 
Pittsburg, Pa. 
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Primrose Watering Methods 


EAR EDITOR — The article on 

“Primroses for Your Garden,”’ in the 
November | issue of Horticulture leads me 
to make a few observations on the method 
of watering primrose seedlings. Inasmuch 
as this article says it tells how primroses 
are grown in the Pacific Northwest, I 
would like to state from my own unfortu- 
nate experiences and from contacts with 
both commercial and amateur growers, 
that if you want to lose most of your seed- 
lings there is no better way than to water 
from the top, causing excessive surface 
moisture, which is conducive to damping 
off. 

Water your seedlings by placing the 
containers in water, which will soak up 
from below, thereby having the same 
amount of moisture at the roots as the 
surface. 

A teaspoonful of permanganate of pot- 
ash in about three gallons of water is a 
good preventive for damping-off, as well 
as a mild fertilizer. 

For the benefit of those people in the 
East, who believe primroses can not be 
grown there, an article by Elmer C. Bald- 
win of Syracuse, N. Y., in the January 
issue of the American Primrose Society 
Quarterly will open a lot of eyes. 

—Robert H. Argle. 
Kelso, Wash. 


Praise for Chinese Cabbage 
EAR EDITOR—I see in every maga- 


zine descriptions of vegetables that 
have been proved a success. But I have 
not seen any thing telling the merits of 
Chinese cabbage. I have raised it for two 
years and find it altogether the best green 
vegetable. Sowed in late July it develops 
long white delicious heads. We use the 
outer leaves like Swiss chard. The hearts 
like celery and cabbage. It is a good 
keeper. 

—nMrs. Sarah G. Shaw. 

Glenshaw, Pa. 


The Planting of Althzas 


EAR EDITOR—I have been in the 

nursery and landscape business some 
time and was interested in the argument 
concerning Fall planting of althzas. I 
think it is generally agreed that it is better 
to plant althza in Spring as are other fleshy 
rooted plants. I have noticed that Spring- 
planted plants which were in packing cel- 
lars over Winter, especially if dried out 
somewhat in storage are sometimes late in 
starting, but if freshly dug they seem to 
come along normally. 

—Chester McQueen. 

Massillon, Ohio. 
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Annuals in New Hampshire 


EAR EDITOR—The last two years 

I have enjoyed one of the newer an- 
nuals, the Mission Giant marigold, a large 
chrysanthemum type, with finer petals, a 
more compact flower; and colors that 
range through deep, medium and golden 
orange and lemon. The plants grow from 
20 to 27 inches high, branching freely 
with as many as 30 buds and blooms on 
one plant, the blooms measuring three to 
four inches in diameter. 

The plants are late bloomers and in our 
New Hampshire climate it is best to set 
out plants in late May or early June rather 
than planting seeds in the open ground. 
Mine were started indoors in flats about 
April 1. The only drawback is their late 
blooming, about the last of August, and 
that old familiar marigold odor disliked 
by many flower lovers. 

—Agnes Whitten. 
Greenland, N. H. 


Troubles With Aster Frikarti 


EAR EDITOR—I notice that Mrs. 

William J. Dale says that Aster fri- 
karti is insect free in Tennessee—Hortt- 
culture, November 15, 1945. 

We are not far from Tennessee but in 
this section A. frikarti had root aphis, and 
every bloom was ruined by aster beetles 
last season. Hand picking did no good, as 
the blooms were riddled each day before I 
could get to the garden. They have been 
very unsatisfactory in all the gardens here. 

Rudbeckia White Lustre is to me a much 
over-advertised new plant. It is not a good 
white and has no lustre. It has a muddy 
greenish tinge that is very unattractive. 


—Mrs. Charles T. Lipscomb. 
Greensboro, N. C. 


Praising Old Fruit Varieties 
EAR EDITOR — The new fruits 


have practical qualifications, to be 
sure, and some have a fine flavor, but not 
all, and practically none of them can even 
equal the flavor of some of the discon- 
tinued kinds. 

McIntosh Red? A grower once sent 
me a millionaire-grade mail-package of a 
dozen and a half, each apple in fine tissue 
paper in a cell to itself, everyone of them 
glorious red from stem to eye. They were 
the nearest utterly tasteless apples I ever 
bit, and tough and corky. Unbeatable to 
look at, to pack, to ship, to store and keep, 
but worthless to eat. Possibly they were 
good cookers. 

—Ben jamin C. Auten. 
Carterville, Mo. 
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Planting Wisterias 


AUL A. KOHL has stated in the Mis- 

souri Botanical Garden Bulletin that a 
young, vigorous wisteria about two years 
old is the best to plant. Old vines have 
only a few heavy roots, which are difficult 
to dig, and will not recover from the shock 
of transplanting for many years. 

A rich soil will produce prolific growth 
and will delay the flowering of the vine, 
while a lean soil will retard the growth 
but will hasten the blooming. A little well- 
rotted manure may be used when the hole 
is prepared, but concentrated fertilizers 
should be avoided. If the soil is heavy clay 
it should be lightened with sand. The 
swollen portion of the stem of grafted 
vines is the place where the stock and scion 
have united, and this should be planted six 
inches deep. Since a wisteria is frequently 
planted near a foundation or at the base of 
a pillar, a depression should be left around 
the plant for frequent watering during the 
first year. 

Good varietal forms of the Chinese and 
Japanese wisterias are increased by layer- 
ing or grafting, and the plants so propa- 
gated are superior to seedlings. Some seed- 
lings begin blooming in a few years, but 
others do not mature for ten or more years. 
The impression prevails that a grafted wis- 
teria will bloom soon after planting be- 
cause the scion was selected from a flower- 
ing plant. Grafted plants vary in this re- 
spect, just as do seedlings. Some plants 
mature early, while others will not pro- 
duce flowers until after many years. 


Controlling Grape Pests 


— to cover the leaves and fruit 
thoroughly with the spray material and 
failure to get the sprays on at the correct 
time are cited by R. F. Suit of the New 
York Experiment Station as the chief rea- 
sons why some grape growers do not 
obtain satisfactory control of diseases. 

Citing five years’ results of experiments 
on the control of black rot, downy mildew, 
and powdery mildew, the major diseases 
of grapes in New York, Doctor Suit re- 
veals that excellent results were obtained 
in controlling downy and powdery mil- 
dews with a 4-4-100 Bordeaux mixture, 
plus one pound of rosin fish oil soap. The 
spray was applied before bloom, immedi- 
ately after bloom, and two weeks after 
bloom, with thorough coverage of the 
leaves and fruit. 

The three applications of Bordeaux 
mixture and rosin fish oil soap also gave 
satisfactory control of black rot in Dr. 


Suit’s tests in 1940 and 1941; however, 
in 1944, five applications were required 
to hold this disease in check. Where pow- 
dery mildew alone occurred in the vine- 
yard, excellent control was obtained with 
two applications of a 2-4-100 Bordeaux 
mixture with one pound of fish oil soap, 
one treatment being made immediately 
after bloom and the second 10 to 14 days 


. later. 


Preparation for Iris Planting 


ENNETH D. SMITH has reported 
to The Iris Year Book (British) 
that: 

It has been my experience, when garden 
compost is dug into the iris beds, that I have 
better foliage, taller bloom stalks and greater 
increases. Incorporated in my compost is a 
large amount of oak leaves so that I might be 
said to be using leafmold. David Hall, of Illi- 
nois, uses nothing but leafmold in his seedling 
patch, with the result that his irises perform so 
outstandingly that few people are able to grow 
them as well in their gardens afterwards. Well- 
rotted cow manure, at least six years-old, is also 
excellent if it can be obtained. 

I also prefer to add bone meal to the beds 
before the irises are transplanted. This should 
be well dug into the soil which necessitates at 
least two spadings over. At the same time I add 
agricultural gypsum (land plaster) which is a 
soil conditioner. In the locality of my garden 
(Staten Island, N. Y.) we usually experience 
open Winters with alternate periods of freezing 
and thawing. Consequently shallow-rooted 
iris, which usually result from surface feeding, 
are heaved out of the ground; but those whose 
roots go down for their food remain securely 
anchored. 


Hastening Lily Propagation 

N A communication to the editor of 

Gardening Illustrated, Maurice Amsler 
tells of his trials of naphthyl-acetic acid (a 
growth regulating substance or hormone) 
on lily scales as suggested by the experience 
of Alwyn Buckley of British Columbia, 
who is raising Lilium auratum extensively. 
Mr. Buckley’s scales are treated with 
naphthyl-acetic acid and arasan. The latter 
is for the control of rot organisms. 

Mr. Amsler soaked his scales for 24 
hours in a solution of naphthyl-acetic acid, 
one part in 50,000 parts of water. He then 
rinsed them in clean water and placed them 
in a mixture of chopped sphagnum moss 
and clean sand. Six weeks later, each scale 
had made roots and was carrying bulblets. 
The scales were from varieties of L. aura- 
tum. Under normal conditions root and 
bulb formation would not have taken 
place before the following Spring. 

Scale propagation of healthy bulbs is 
again being widely practiced for increasing 
special varieties of lilies. 
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DDT and Gladiolus Thrips 


CCORDING to a report by M. D. 
Farrar to The Gladiolus Magazine, 
DDT will protect stored gladiolus corms 
from thrips damage without the labor of 
bagging, airing, or special cleaning of the 
stock. In Illinois, experiments indicate 
that DDT will completely handle the 
thrips problem on stored corms. Corms 
should be dried before treatment, but they 
need not be cleaned. 

The powder containing DDT can be 
scattered onto the corms at any time after 
they are thoroughly dry. Treating after 
rough cleaning may be most satisfactory, 
although many growers may prefer to 
clean stock first and then treat it before 
storing the cleaned corms until Spring. 

The dust should be worked into the 
trays sufficiently to coat all corms. For 
corms stored in bags, a small amount of 
dust may be added and the bag shaken to 
distribute the dust. Treated corms need 
not be disturbed until planting time. The 
exposure to DDT over Winter in storage 
apparently has no adverse effects on either 
the keeping quality or growth after plant- 
ing. Treated corms are pleasant to handle 
as a result of the talcum used as carrier for 
the DDT. 

A wide variety of commercial dusts con- 
taining one to three per cent DDT are 
now on the market. The amount of dust 
applied is not particularly important pro- 
vided sufficient dust is used to coat the dry 
corms. Excess dust can be shaken out and 
used on additional stock. Liquid sprays 
containing DDT should not be used on 
corms. 


Defining a Memorial 


LAURENCE PALMER of Cornell 
University expressed himself on the 
subject of war memorials in a recent issue 
of Nature Magazine. Professor Palmer 
stated that: 

To me a memorial should take the form of 
a dedication of effort to something fine. It 
should seek to preserve ideals and make the 
world a better place in which to live. It should 
be personal, constant, significant, local, co- 
operative and definitely commemorative. It 
should not be something that the community 
was likely to have anyway, nor should it de- 
prive individuals of the satisfaction that goes 
with the development of worthy projects on 
the basis of the merit of the projects themselves. 
No private interest should try to attain its goal 
by shifting its responsibility to the opportunity 
of the moment to capitalize on recognition of 
the service of our armed forces. 

A memorial should call upon generosity, but 
it should never be or become a burden. It should 
enlist pride and community effort, not alone 
during the period of a drive but for a long time 
after. It should need no campaign of a revival 
nature for its success. It should bring out and 
preserve the best in individuals and in com- 
munities. It should stimulate reflection and 
not forgetfulness. It should be restful, not ex- 
hausting; quiet, not blatant. 

I wish that any community, says Pro- 
fessor Palmer, would dedicate at least a 
part of its memorial activity to preserving 
some of the natural areas within its 
boundaries. 
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Groundcovers of Many Kinds — 


An interesting experiment to show the wide variety 
of such plants which can be grown in New England 


UMMER visitors to the Isabella Gard- 

ner Museum on the Fenway in Boston, 
Mass., can see a really outstanding plant- 
ing of what have come to be known as 
groundcover plants. By that is meant pros- 
trate or low-growing kinds which take to 
a colony existence and have the ability to 
clothe the surface of the soil in lieu of a 
lawn, either in shaded areas where turf 
grasses are discouraged by lack of sufficient 
light intensity, or in the open. 

At the starfof the project, the museum 
authorities were searching for plant mate- 
rials which would cover the ground in 
shady spots beneath trees and among lower 
plantings in a relatively narrow area be- 
tween the wall of a building and the side- 
walk fence. By the time they had found 
a plant or two that would fill the require- 
ments, the wider possibilities of the project 
had been realized. The result is a much di- 
versified planting which amounts to a rock 
garden spread out, for the most part, in 
one plane and made accessible for easy 
viewing by the long walk which it flanks. 

Some of the plants which have proved 
successful have taken patience to establish. 
Cornus canadensis, the bunchberry of 
northern woodlands, is such a plant. Less 
difficult was Epigza repens, the trailing 
arbutus, although not, as a rule, an easy 
plant to establish. Gaultheria procumbens, 
the wintergreen or checkerberry, was estab- 
lished more easily under conditions that 
simulate its native surroundings. The 
southern Shortia galacifolia or oconee- 
bells has proved difficult to make live, 
likewise Galax aphylla. Tiarella cordifolia, 
the foam flower, was found to take natu- 
rally to semi-shaded locations where it 
forms tufts of growth up to a foot in 
height. The epimediums also have been 
found useful under what approximate 
open woodland conditions, where their 
foliage persists even after the close of the 
growing season. 

The ajugas or bugle-weeds also have 
grown well and produced their spikes of 
early Summer bloom. Pulmonaria officina- 
lis (P. maculata) when given sufficient 
light has taken to a colony existence 
wherein its white-spotted foliage and red 
or violet flowers have shown to advantage. 
The blue-flowered P. angustifolia has also 
grown well. 

The creeping phloxes have also supplied 
blooms in early Spring and foliage effect 
for the rest of the season. In addition to 
the moss phlox, P. stolonifera with its 
hairy foliage and purple or violet flowers 
has been put to pleasant use. 

Veronica chamzdrys, the germander 
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speedwell and a variety or two of V. lati- 
folia have not only bloomed well but also 
have supplied a satisfactory foliage cover 
right through to the end of the season. 
Lamium maculatum, the so-called dead 
nettle with its trailing stems clothed with 
variegated foliage, has always spread out 
actively to a point where it has had to be 
restrained. 

Among the more conventional ground- 
covers, the museum gardeners have found 
that Euonymus fortunei colorata is among 
the best. It builds up a thick carpet of 
trailing evergreen stems and, in shade, its 
foliage retains a brilliant green coloration. 
In the open, the leaves turn red at the end 
of the season. Among the ivy varieties, the 
Baltic one has proved to be the most satis- 
factory. Different species of asarum or 
wild ginger have also done very well. 

Among the standard rock garden plants, 
some of the drabas have worked out well 
in sunny locations, as have some of the 
dwarf columbines. Thyme, also, have been 
liberally planted. Asperula odorata, sweet 
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woodruff, forms a low mass of fragrant 
growth. One other interesting group is 
made up of a low-spreading knotweed. 

Numerous ones of these and the other 
plants which have been fitted into the Isa- 
bella Gardner Museum planting are not 
truly prostrate, at least at flowering time 
when the blooming stems reach up. How- 
ever, when out of flower, all of them give 
a carpeting effect, especially when each is 
permitted a sufficiently large area to 
clothe. 


Boston’s Camellia Show 


HE annual camellia show of the Mas- 
sachusetts Horticultural Society will 
be held in Horticultural Hall, Boston, 
Thursday and Friday, January 24 and 25. 
About the middle of the last century the 
camellia was one of the most popular flow- 
ers in New England and the introduction 
of new varieties and new cultural methods 
has brought about a revival of interest in 
this flower on the part of amateurs as well 
as commercial florists. 

Although the coming show is planned 
primarily for amateurs, commercial grow- 
ers will also have an opportunity to par- 
ticipate. The schedule includes 16 com- 
petitive classes for both plants and cut 
flowers. 

On Thursday, January 24, the show 
will be open from 2:00 p.m. to 9 p.m., 
and on Friday, January 25, from 9:00 
a.m. to 9:00 p.m. It will be free to the 
public. 
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Groundcovers in the garden of the Isabella Stewart Gardner Museum in Boston. 
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Camouflage in Nature’s Way — 


How animals and birds are protected from 
enemies by means of color combinations 


OLORS are so commonplace that we 

subconsciously accept them and think 
nothing about them unless some vivid or 
unusual combination of them catches our 
eye or, perhaps more accurately, our imag- 
ination. This is another way of saying how 
few of us realize how much colors mean 
to us and more specifically how much they 
mean to animals; indeed, they often deter- 
mine an animal's chances for survival. 

The tiger and zebra, for instance, when 
viewed in a menagerie are highly conspicu- 
ous but in their natural habitats their colors 
so blend with their surroundings as to 
make them practically invisible. Without 
his peculiar color pattern, I daresay the 
zebra would fall prey more often than he 
does to a hungry lion or some other car- 
nivore, for what other defense has he 
against such enemies? 

As for the tiger the value of such colora- 
tion might seem negligible for the animal 
needs no protective coloring. And yet its 
coloration permits it to lie in wait unseen 
for its prey, and in the final analysis it is 
just as essential that the tiger be protected 
against starvation as it is that the zebra be 
protected against slaughter. 

There are exceptions, of course, but the 
coloration of most animals is such as to 
make them inconspicuous in their natural 
environment. Polar bears, which live 
where the ground is covered with snow, 
are white. So, too, are arctic foxes and 
snowy owls which also live in the arctic 
wastes. Animals that live among green 
leaves, such as the praying mantes, katy- 
dids and certain tree frogs, are usually 
green in color and those that live on 
flowers are apt to resemble the color 
of the flower or the part of the flower 
they are accustomed to visit. In a 
recent article* I wrote of the crab 
spider which is white when it visits 
such flowers as white trillium or 
white fleabane in the Spring and be- 
comes yellow when it transfers its 
attention to such yellow flowers as 
the tansy and goldenrod later in the 
Summer. Then there are the Cato- 
cala moths, popularly known as the 
Underwings, which look so much 
like the bark of trees that they are 
difficult to make out when resting 
on them. Some of you may be fa- 
miliar with these insects and know 
that many of them have hind wings 
which are brightly colored. These 
wings make the moth highly con- 


*"Spiders That Do Not Spin’’ — 
October 1, 1945. 


spicuous when flying but when resting 
they are covered by the ‘‘protectively 
colored”’ front wings. 

Animals that live on the desert, such as 
lizards, for instance, are usually sandy or 
gray in color while those that live in 
swampy areas and meadows are gray or 
yellowish with parallel stripes, which tend 
to make them blend with the stems and 
leaves of small trees, rushes and grass. 

The vesper sparrow, a drab, sombre- 
colored little bird harmonizes so well with 
the ground on which it feeds that it is al- 
most impossible to find it among the grass 
of a meadow, and the same thing can be 
said of the bittern whose colors are so in- 
conspicuous as to render the bird practi- 
cally invisible among the rank growth of 
a marsh or swamp. The bittern, moreover, 
is an adept at concealment and has the 
habit of standing among the grass or reeds 
with its bill cocked up at such an angle that 
even when in full sight it remains unno- 
ticed because of its close resemblance to a 
stake or rail. 

With most animals, the color scheme 
remains constant but with some it changes 
with the seasons. As with our varying hare, 
for instance. Here we have an animal that 
is reddish brown in Summer and com- 
pletely white (except at the tips of the 
ears) in Winter. This seasonal change of 
color is of great value for the hare has 
many enemies—the bald eagle, the snowy 
and great horned owl, several hawks, the 
lynx, wolf, fox, weasel, mink and sable— 
against whom it secures protection by 
blending with its surroundings. Were it to 




























Nature gives particular protection to the weasel. 
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retain its Summer pelage on the approach 
of the cold season it would be a highly 
conspicuous object against the snow-cov- 
ered landscape, but by changing to white 
it becomes almost invisible against a white 
background of snow, as in Summer when 
its dun colored dress blends with the 
browns of leafy soil or rock. 

The varying hare is usually found on 
low ground among swamps and along 
streams. It is mainly nocturnal in habit 
and spends the day crouching motionless, 
half asleep, in its ‘‘form.’’ Toward sunset 
it starts out in search of food which in 
Winter consists of buds, twigs and the bark 
of shrubs and small trees and in Summer 
of a variety of small herbage. By sunrise 
it is back in its form. 

In Summer, owing to its nocturnal 
habits and the dense thickets which it in- 
habits, it is rarely seen unless unusually 
plentiful but in Winter we may find it by 
its conspicuous tracks in the*now, leading 
in every direction through its haunts. The 
conspicuous and elongated track looks 
much like a diminutive snowshoe track 
and hence the animal is often referred to 
as the ‘‘snowshoe rabbit.’’ It is not a 
rabbit but a true hare. 

The varying hare mates in early Spring, 
when the males become very restless, sev- 
eral of them sometimes congregating in the 
same vicinity and fighting and chasing one 
another about. The young, numbering 
from two to seven, are born in nests made 
of dry leaves, grasses and other vegetation, 
warmly lined with hair from the mother’s 
body and usually hidden under brush or in 
dense vegetation. Unlike the young of 
rabbits, which are born naked and with 
closed eyes, the young of the varying hare 
(and other hares, for that matter) are born 
fully furred and with eyes open, and 
within a few days leave the nest and move 
freely about. At first the mother hare will 
defend her young, even at the risk of her 
life, but when they are half grown she 
leaves them to shift for themselves. 

The weasel is another of our wild ani- 
mals that changes its coat from season to 
season. In Summer it is uniformly choco- 
late-brown above (except the terminal 
part of the tail which is black) and white 
below, with some yellow along the sides, 
but as cold weather approaches it changes 
to white except for the final one-third of 
the tail which remains black. 

Only in the northern parts of their 
range and in high altitudes, however, do 
these animals change color. In southern 
parts they retain their Summer coloration 
while in the intermediate regions such as 
New York state and southern Michigan 
some turn white and some do not. Appar- 
ently, according to recent investigations, 
the change of color is due to neither 
temperature nor snow but is rather 
an inheritance due to a long selection 
occurring in an arctic environment. 

The weasel is one of the most 
bloodthirsty of animals and kills 
even when not hungry for the mere 
sake of killing. It has all the traits 
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e Tig vidlias (Tiger Flower) 


Flowerfield’s new and improved introduction brings 
the gorgeous splendor of the tropics to the American 
garden. Tigridias perfectly huge blossoms (6 to 7 
inches across) bloom from mid-July until frost. Three 
silken petals, richly colored in various shades of 
scarlet, rose, yellow, orange or white surround plain 
or spotted cups. A red triple-spronged stamen darts 
several inches high from the very center of the cup. 





Flowertield 's 


GARDEN SELECTIONS 


1946 


Spring Catalogs 


Flowerfield’s new catalogs for 
1946 Spring planting are full of 
fine color illustrations and com- 
plete listings of your favorite 
garden subjects. 
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Cush ton Mums 


SANTA CLAUS This is the finest red Cushion 
Mum and by far the most popular. Plants are literally 
covered with brilliant flowers that completely hide 
the foliage of these compact plants approximately 
15 inches high and 24 inches wide. Santa Claus is 
particularly beautiful in September if used as an ac- 
cent to the evergreen planting. Each 50¢, Doz. $5.00 


ACE CUSHION The brilliant sun-yellow flowers 
bloom in great abundance on this sturdy variety. 


Ace may be used as a border, adding warmth to oS 
your Fall garden. As with all Flowerfield stock, it is a 
the best quality obtainable and is guaranteed to grow Baek 


and bloom. Each 50¢.............. Dozen, $5.00 








CARNARIENSIS. ...Canary Yellow 
GIANT RED............. .....-Red 
= 0s | re Violet 
5. ere Rose 
©  WATKINSONI........ Mottled Orange 
i Three 50¢, Doz. $1.75 
i MIXED SELECTION 
oes Doz. $1.50, 100 for $10.00 


of the fine catalogs. 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





FLOWERFIELD BULB FARM «+ DEPT. 40 - 





Please enclose 10¢ to cover mailing 
and handiing costs for both 
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FLOWERFIELD, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 





Two large Spring Catalogs, one 
for Seeds, the other for Bulbs, 
Roots and Plants, contain list- 
ings of the finest quality new 
introductions and old favorites 
for better gardens. Send for your 
copy of these instructive, easy to 
read, fully illustrated catalogs. 
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of the true predator. It is bold and in- 
quisitive, possesses a high degree of cun- 
ning, and is utterly without fear. It is 
quick and sure-footed, keen of scent, and 
relentless in pursuit. When hunting it darts 
in and out of the holes of rodents, among 
crevices in the rocks, or through brush 
piles, pausing now and then to stand up- 
right on its hind feet. With outstretched 
neck, its head bent forward, and swaying 
to and fro as it peers about, it reminds one 
of a serpent. 

We might be led to think that its change 
of color helps it to capture its prey, as the 
tiger, but its change of dress is probably of 
more value to it as a protection for, sur- 
prisingly, this fierce predator is in its turn 
subject to the law of fang and claw and 
often falls victim to wolves, foxes and 
various birds of prey, although how such 
animals succeed in catching it is something 
of a mystery. 

The weasel is wonderfully endowed for 
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a predatory existence; one might even say 
that it is a most perfectly organized ma- 
chine for killing that has been developed 
among mammals. The teeth are designed 
to seize prey and the jaws have enormous 
masses of muscles, covering the sides of 
the skull, to work them. 

The ears are attuned to catch the faint- 
est squeak of a mouse. The extraordinary 
wiry, lithe and muscular body permits the 
animal to follow its prey to the deepest 
recesses of their retreats. Add to all this a 
sharp nose and a low forehead in which 
are set a pair of small, penetrating eyes, 
with a cunning gleam and without the 
faintest suspicion of mercy—eyes which 
are constantly alert to observe everything 
about them, and you have an animal which 
might be fittingly characterized by one 
word—rapacity. 

The weasel of all our wild animals is 
perhaps of the greatest value to the farmer. 
It is true that at times it does considerable 
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damage to poultry, but on the other side 
of the ledger it is one of the effective checks 
upon the hordes of meadow mice and other 
rodents which so often destroy forage 
crops, orchards, vineyards and garden 
produce. Indeed, it seems to have been 
assigned the mission by Providence of 
keeping these pests under control, for 
whenever a weasel appears mice and other 
rodents rapidly diminish in number. It is, 
therefore, advisable to protect this animal, 
except for such individuals that have ac- 
quired the lust for poultry. These, need- 
less to say, should be destroyed. 

The weasel is more or less nocturnal in 
habit but is often abroad in daytime. It 
is also, as a rule, a terrestrial animal but 
in wooded country it climbs trees and leaps 
from branch to branch with all the ease 
of a squirrel. 

Although the animal sometimes digs its 
own burrow, it prefers to make use of the 
burrow of some other animal, which it has 

















FLOWER-PEPS 


ADD DAYS OF BEAUTY 
to your Flower Arrangements 


Drop a Flower-Pep into your next vase of 
flowers and notice how much longer they stay 
lovely. And with Flower-Peps the water stays 
clear for the life of the bouquet. 


Users report almost miraculous results. 
Even the fragile Night-Blooming Cereus re- 
sponded. When in full bloom it was placed in 
Flower-Pep treated water and held its delicate 
beauty for an entire week! Altar Guilds use 
Flower-Peps. Prominent flower growers, Gar- 
den Clubs, Hospital Flower Committees all 
report amazing results. 


No loose powder to leak or spill. No measur- 
ing or fussing. Flower-Peps cost you no more 
than less convenient products. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. They keep indefinitely, are safe 
and easy to use. 


50 Flower-Peps treat 50 Bouquets, $1.00 
200 for $3.00, Postpaid 


FLOWER LOVERS’ SERVICE 
(Established 1938) 


Devt. H-1l Needham, Mass. 


ORCHIDS 


Our orders for hybrid orchids, 
flowering plants and seedlings, 
have far exceeded our produc- 
tion capacity. We are, therefore, 
forced to withdraw all offerings. 


Illustrated Catalogue with 
Culture Notes—Fifty Cents 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS CO. 


Orchid Hybridists 
Growers and Importers 
Wellesley 81 Massachusetts 























PEARCE SEEDS 


Three thousand flowers grow 
at Old Orchard, all different, 
many rare. Our new Catalog 
pictures them, describes 
them, tells how to grow them. 
And VEGETABLES, too, all 
the better kinds. 





a! <4 | Ask Dept. B for your copy. 
Pade! Pr 

are NS : REX. D. PEARCE 
Me Moorestown New Jersey 


HERB SEEDS 


Special Garden Mixture 


10 Herbs—Large packet 
Postpaid for $1 


PLUCK HILL HERB FARM 
P. O. Box 324 Torrington, Conn. 


NEW TENDER SWEETEST CORN 


SENECA CHIEF: A new hybrid sweet corn that 
combines all the qualities that you want in a mid- 
season yellow Corn. 

Write today for your copy of our free 
illustrated catalogue. A full list of high 4 Ha 
quality farm and garden seeds at reason- 
able prices. 


sees * — FARMS 

















Hall, guaie & N. Y. ( 








driven off or destroyed, or a retreat beneath 
a rock, log or stump, or in a hollow log. 
In nests thus safely located the young, 
numbering from four to six, are born at 
any time from April to June, according 
to the latitude. Although the young de- 
velop very rapidly, they remain with the 
mother until nearly or quite grown and 
follow her closely on hunting trips. 
Weasels are not abundant, despite the 
number in a litter, and it is just as well, 
for an animal with such innate ferocity 
and lust for killing would soon prove a 
menace to many useful birds and mammals. 


—Richard Headstrom. 
Boston, Mass. 


Large Gloxinia Tubers 


N AWN article by a commercial bulb 

grower, I recently read a statement that, 
given care, gloxinia tubers may be expected 
to live and produce flowers over a period 
of five or six years. To me this seems a 
rather conservative estimate, as I have in 
my collection, seven gloxinia plants well 
past that age. Three of them range be- 
tween nine and 12 years, one is 25 years 
old and three are now approaching their 
32nd year. 

Repotting them last Fall was quite an 
experience. Tubers of the three ‘‘young- 
sters’’ of the group varied in size from that 
of a large duck egg to that of a tea-cup, 
but when [ turned the others from their 
pots, I resorted to the use of tape and 
scales. The 25 year old tuber — of the 
“slipper’’ type, by the way—which had 
nearly filled its too small pot, resembled 
a small globe in shape. The tape revealed 
that its girth was ten inches horizontally 
and 11 inches measured vertically. On a 
small postal scale its weight was 11 ounces. 

“Going-on-32’’ Emperor Wilhelm had 
a very squat looking tuber weighing 13 
ounces and measuring 14 inches in circum- 
ference. Its scarlet and white counterpart, 
Emperor Frederick, measured 12 inches 
and tipped the scale at 11 eleven ounces. 
The last of this trio of oldsters was a pure 
white, which flowered, as often occurs, 
twice this season. At its Spring flowering 
it matured a total of 34 perfect blossoms; 
while at its late Summer showing it bore 
another 20. Surprisingly this tuber only 
measured approximately eight inches in 
circumference and weighed little more than 
half as much as its partners. Apparently 
size of tuber does not always indicate the 
degree of floriferousness to be expected. 

These plants have been raised under 
home conditions throughout—conditions 
often a far cry from those set forth as ideal 
for growing such plants, and have had no 
special feeding other than repotting as 
necessary in a soil rich in leaf mold. During 
periods of stress attendant upon serious 
illness in the family circle they have re- 
ceived such little attention as to amount to 
virtual neglect, yet they survived. 


—Mrs. Arthur Ahrendt. 
Luverne, Minn. 
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Birthday Book 


Compact, convenient. Left hand pages give flower 
of the month and its meaning; following it a 
quotation for each day. Space for entry of birth- 
days of your relatives and friends, opposite. 

List of the flowers and their language. 128 pages, 
printed in two colors. Bound in attractive padded 
leatherette, gold stamped. Size 4%x5”. Boxed. 

$1.25 postpaid anywhere in the United States. 
Send check, money order or cash. 
o C.0.D.’s or Stamps. 


The PAUL REVERE SHOP 
Dept. H 


1782 Massachusetts Ave. Lexington 73, Mass. 





*¢ ” ELECTRIC SEED 

GRO-QUICK BED HEATER 

Be a month ahead of neighboring gardens 
SOIL HEATING * 
CABLE for hotbeds — 
coldframes—unheated 
greenhouses — plant 
benches for rooting 
cuttings. Will last for 
years. No failures. 
Money back guaran- / 
tee. Operates from iH es 
household current. Ka o 
Adjustable thermostat Ex. cw’ &.f/ 
has pilot light. 


JUNIOR GRO-QUICK with thermostat and 





40’ 200-watt Cable for 3’ x 6’ bed...... $5.35 
SENIOR GRO-QUICK with Thermostat and 
80° 400-watt Cable for 6’ x 6’ bed...... $6.95 


Supplied complete with instructions. Prompt de- 
liveries. See your favorite seed catalog — your 
seed dealer — or order direct. Prepaid in USA. 





“GRO-QUICK” 358 W. Huron St. 


Chicago 10, Il. 

















Amaryllis 
GIANT AMERICAN HYBRIDS 


Will produce extra large richly colored 
blooms. 


Easily grown in the house and a splen- 
did plant for the window garden. 


MAMMOTH BULBS 


95c each 3 for $2.70 
$10.80 dozen 


Cultural directions with every order 


Perry SEED CO. 


New England's Leading Seed Store 
12-13 Faneuil Hall Sq., Boston, Mass. 
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as house plants. 


a long season. 


Over 
5 inches 
across 


No. 246 


S COLOSSAL Shades of Koo. 
PETUNIAS 


The first Giant Alldouble Petunias ever created in America— 
Colossal Shades of Rose are the largest ever grown, many 
over 5 in. across—much larger and more beautiful than the 
imported ones. You'll want to grow these gorgeous flowers— 
lovely pastels from salmon-pink to rich rosy-mauve—radiant 
in your garden, enchanting in bouquets or arrangements. 
Prized for beds and borders, effective in window boxes and 


Every flower is fully double—some 
pleasingly ruffled, others extremely 
fringed. Vigorous plants 20 in. tall 
and nearly 3 ft. across, bearing im- 
mense blooms in great profusion for 


Packet (100 seeds) $1; 5 Packets $4.50 


Send postpaid - 

Seeds of Burpee’s new Petunias 

Colossal Shades of Rose 
6 


SS eet 


BSUSSSVSSSRSSSSessesssss“(so ooo 
W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. . 
379 Burpee Building 379 Burpee Building : 
Philadelphia 32, Pa. OR Clinton, Iowa 1 
Packets of If now a ' 
scoala . Burpee » 
Customer, : 
lease check 
Enclosed is $. . st... Pp — a ; 
as | 
r t 
benepepansekin a ' 
. . 
eas i 2a MER dcens ews a 
Zone ‘ 
whee Sa = — 4 
(_] Send Burpee’s Seed Catalog FREE. i 


RUF Pee’S GIANT ALLOOUBLE 








Colossal Shades of Rose Petunias 
won the Highest All-America 
Award for new flowers in 1946. 


W. Atlee Burpee Co. 


379 Burpee Bldg. 379 Burpee Bldg. 
Philadelphia 32, Pa. Clinton, Iowa 

















“A Prophet Without Honor’”’ 


HE praise of Asclepias tuberosa, one 

of our handsomest native mid-Summer 
perennials, are often, and deservedly, sung 
by discriminating gardeners. But one sel- 
dom meets with any mention of another 
perennial member of the milkweed family, 
A. curassavica, which for beauty, longevity 
of bloom and pliancy of general handling 
should occupy a high place among garden 
aristocrats. 

This asclepias is native to Central 
America, but long since naturalized in 
Florida and Louisiana, and is a striking 
example of our national gardening blind- 
ness. Growing as it does at our very door- 
step, it is almost entirely overlooked in 
American gardens and in seedsmen’s cata- 
logues. In 1931, one Massachusetts firm 
listed it, and today Rex Pearce handles it. 
My own seeds came 20 years ago through 
English horticultural publications and 
seedsmen, and I have never been without 
it since. 

Though a true but tender perennial, in 
Piedmont, Va., it acts as an annual, since 
it blooms early the first year from seeds 
sown in early hotbed or coldframe, or later 
from volunteers self-sown, out-of-doors, 
the previous year. It is easily propagated 
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by cuttings taken in Spring from a plant 
that has been lifted and stored with other 
half-hardy material. 

Now and then a specimen will stand a 
mild Winter in this climate, though it can- 
not be depended on generally to come 
through. But its will to survive by seed- 
lings is indomitable. It blooms uninter- 
ruptedly and freely until frost. Apart from 
its pliancy, the plant itself is truly distin- 
guished in appearance. It grows to a height 
of about three and one-half feet (Bailey 
says two feet), with deep, cedar-green, 
leathery foliage, closely resembling a 
young oleander, although the leaves, with 
light green midriff, are shorter and more 
slender. Its striking three-toned flower- 
heads are never out of bloom. Instead of 
the solid orange of A. tuberosa, the airy, 
individual florets have the six lower petals 
a clear scarlet, the six tiny upper ones pure 
orange, while the round, clustered buds 
(one-eighth of an inch just before open- 
ing) are Ridgeway’s ‘“‘Dragon’s Blood.”’ 
Buds and flowers are carried simultane- 
ously in one cluster. Even the seed pods 
make a color contribution with their slen- 
der, upright, delicate pale green pods. 

The general color effect is indescribable, 
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and moreover, to those who are interested 
in color combinations in cut flowers, A. 
curassavica has valuable, unexpected har- 
monies with other, seemingly warring, 
tones. The plant has the typical, milky 
juice of the family, and when cutting it, 
the tips of the stems must stand for a few 
moments in boiling water. It has always 
been a pleasure to share seeds with inter- 
ested admirers as far as the supply has 
lasted from those allowed to ripen. 
—Violet Niles Walker. 


Woodberry Forest, Va. 


The Pennsylvania Society 


EGINNING January 1, 1946, the 
annual dues of The Pennsylvania 
Horticultural Society became $3.50. An 
explanatory letter from the president, 
C. Frederick C. Stout, will be sent to each 
member of the society with bill for dues. 


American Camellia Society 


HE first meeting of the American Ca- 

mellia Society will be held on February 
9, the opening day of the Savannah (Ga.) 
Camellia Show. This is the first meeting 
of this society since its organization. The 
meeting will be held at the DeSoto Hotel 
in Savannah at 8:00 p.m. 
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Fine young plants, 12 to 15 in. high, 
with small earth ball. Not prepaid, 
pay express on arrival (about 6¢ ea.) 





Price each. 5-24 25-49 S50up 
RHOD. MAXIMUM-white, Jul 
RHOD. CATAWBIENSE-purple. June... 7 ‘er for 
RHOD. CAROLINA-cleor pink, May... 60¢  48¢ 


KALMIA (Mb. Laurel)—pink-white, Moy 50¢ 40¢ 30 


OFFER A: Five each of the above, poched (20 small evergreen 
IN “WOE cxneablasetiipcassounscielbiicesasesioorees $11.00 
OFFER B: Larger, 4 years older, 1, foot B&B boche speci- 


mens, one each 
(Orange, May) for... 








of above Plus Azalea calendulaceae 
y mises $12.50 





om, 
a» & 
» 
At 


WAR AR 


Easily Planted 


HINOCRIMSON AZALEA (new 1945) 
hardy, vigorous, red, evergreen Azalea. 


12 inch B&B 













GABLES AZALEAS-New., 
hardy, all colors. Some 
evergreen. Small 2 yr. 
old, 5 mixed 





AZALEA 
HINOCRIMSON 







Dwarf Froit Trees 


Fruit without ladders for picking and sproy- 
ing! Larger, healthier and on easily-cared- 
for bushes. 















Balanced Home Orchard-takes care of all pollenizing 
needs: APPLES: | Mcintosh, | Wealthy: PEARS: | Bartlett, 
| Duchess; also | Elberta Peach, | German Prune Plum. 





OFFER A: One each all six, 2-year-old vest ahemcitndle 1947, packed 
complete for .. ica ....$23.00 
OFFER B: The same, "}-year- olds, all six 


HUGE HYBRID BLUEBERRIES—Most sensational of all 
new fruits. Assorted named kinds 4-year-old, |'/ foot 
(bearing age) 10 for... = coo $19.00 


HARDY CHESTNUTS - 
Blight-free, old-fashioned 
sweet nuts on Chinese 
tree. I'/2 ft., 3 for........$5.00 







Young Dwarts 
Bear 
















New Yew/Shapes 


After years of testing, we offer these forms 
of hardy (media) Yews. New 1946. 


12-inch B&B specimens, each $5.00 


PYRAMID YEW—Fost pow STRICTA YEW-Also verti- 
ing, bushy, vertical column. cal but slow, dwarf to 6 ft. 
Dark green, rich. Probable Dark green ‘dense, narrow. 
height |5 feet. (Taxus media GRASSGREEN YEw- —Bright 
pyramidalis.) green form of Stricta. Fine. 















Previously introduced: 
KELSEY YEW-Broad dwarf; yanenant YEW =, Sroed 
. ense short pyramid. Rich 
most berries of any Yew. foliage. 18-inch B&B bushy 
12-inch B&B bushy....... $2.50 


EVERGREEN HEDGES 


Upright Yew: 12- wee 25 for 
Hemlock: 18-24", 25 for..... 
Arborvitae: 12- ie 


PYRAMID YEW 


Dept. 1D, 50 Church St., New York 7, N. Y. 


Order direct from this page or write for free catalog 
(25¢ West of Iowa) 
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READERS’ QUESTIONS ANSWERED 














What conditions are necessary to bring heliotrope into bloom 
indoors during the Winter? 

The chief consideration is fairly cool growing conditions. A 
night temperature of not above 50 degrees is considered to be 


about right. 
* * * * 


What should be done with tuberose tubers to ensure their bloom- 
ing a second year? Can they be forced for indoor blooming? 


One essential is to store them over Winter in a warm, dry 
place. If moist and cool during the Winter, the tubers may not 
fail to grow the next year but are not likely to bloom. If the 
tubers are started soon and are kept in a temperature of 75-80 
degrees, they should bloom indoors before Spring. 


* * * * 


What is a watersprout on an apple tree? 


A watersprout is one of the usually numerous fast-growing 
shoots which emerge from heavy stems of apple or other trees, 
especially on trees which have been over-pruned. Water sprouts 
are usually removed promptly because leaving them would upset 
the framework of the tree. 


* * * * 


Have the different kinds of sumac any economic importance? 

In addition to ability to prevent soil erosion, some sumacs, 
particularly the smooth sumac, Rhus glabra, are now a commer- 
cial source of tannin. And extensive development of high-tan- 
nin sumac culture is in progress on hilly land in lowa. The 
tannin is extracted from the dried leaves. The fruit of the red- 
fruited species has long had a minor value for condiment pur- 
poses. Also, one war-time suggestion was that the poisonous 
species be made to yield lacquer in this country, as they have 
long done in the Orient. 


* * * * 


What causes a black, wilted appearance of young lilac shoots 
in Spring? 

Such a condition could arise from the so-called graft blight 
that is often present when lilacs are grafted on incompatible 
understocks. Own-root lilacs are free of such trouble. There is 
also a blight disease which can be prevented by keeping the 
expanding shoots coated with Bordeaux mixture. Prevention is 
the only means of combating the blight. There is no cure. 


* *~ * ~ 


W hat can be done about white worms that attack newly-set pansy 
plants? 

If the piants are otherwise sound, it is likely that the pest is 
a sawfly. In such cases, a stomach poison spray such as arsenate 
of lead or wettable powder DDT is called for. If, on the other 
hand, the worms are fly maggots feeding on plant tissue that is 
rotting, there is nothing that can be done. The maggots are 
secondary. That is, they would not be present if the plants had 
not been destroyed beforehand by some other cause. 


* * *” * 


Is DDT more harmful to honeybees than arsenate of lead? 

The complete answers to questions of this type have yet to 
be determined. However, in one respect, DDT is probably less 
harmful in that worker bees do not carry it back to feed the non- 
foraging inmates of the hive. 


* * * * 


What is meant by the statement that buffalo grass is a climax 
plant? 

Buffalo grass is said to be a climax plant because if left alone 
to fight its way, it will win in the struggle with its competitors 
and become the dominant plant in some plains areas. 
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Pink Showy Lily 


(Lilium Speciosum Rubrum) 


Now You May Have This 
Gorgeous Lily Again 
For the first time since before the war we 
can supply excellent bulbs imported from 
Holland, 8 inches in circumference. This 
lovely lily is carmine-pink. We also offer 


the exquisite pure white form, L. specio- 





sum album, in 7-inch bulbs. 


Pink: 75 cents each; $8.25 per dozen; 
$62.00 per 100 


$85.00 per 100 


States at once. No C.O.D.’s, please. 


Dept. 342 


White: $1.00 each; $11.00 per dozen; 


All postpaid; order immediately; deliveries 
to Northern States on March Ist; to Southern 


VAN BOURGONDIEN BROS, Inc. 





Babylon, L. |., New York 








(FRENCH 


green food for Winter. 
$2.25 for 12 $3.75 for 25 


WITLOOF CHICORY ROOTS 


Grow your own Chicory indoors. Now ready for forcing in your cellar 
or any dark warm place. To make it easy to force, we select for you only 
the largrest and thickest roots. You will find it a delicious, full-of-vitamin, 


Cultural instructions with each order. 
Sent Postpaid or Express Prepaid for cash with order. 


ENDIVE) 


$6.50 for 50 $12.00 for 100 





BOBBINK 


Nurserymen: 


522 Paterson Avenue 





GREENHOUSE GRAPES — Send for list of best varieties. 


Evergreens, Fruit Trees, Roses, 
Shrubs & Perennials. Catalogue upon request. 


& ATKINS 





East Rutherford, N. J. 
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Growing the Miniature Dahlia 


GET much pleasure from my miniature 

dahlias. These plants produce flowers 
that do not exceed four inches in diameter 
— beautiful apricot, red, pink, yellow, 
white and lavender. Last year I had one 
lemon yellow with each petal tipped with 
white. It was lovely. The seedlings will 
bloom the first year. Of course one does 
not know the colors one will get, but it is 
a delight to me to watch what each plant 
produces. Seeds I planted indoors blos- 
somed early in August, but those I sowed 
directly in the open ground did not blos- 
som until the last of August. However, 
they were covered with blossoms until the 
frost came. 

If you wish certain colors, you may buy 
the tubers and plant them. Red Robin and 
Sylvia are two good reds, Buckeye Baby is 
yellow, Rosemary is salmon, Prince Alba is 
white. Then there are Royal Blue, Royal 
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Lavender, Royal Bronze and Baby Royal, 
which is pink. 

Sow the seed outdoors as soon as danger 
from frost is past in well drained, light 
soil. Thin to about 15 inches apart, as the 
bushes will spread and the tubers need 
room to grow. After the buds form they 
need a complete fertilizer at least once a 
month. They like full sun. 

In the Fall, after the frost has hit the 
plants, cut them off a little above ground. 
After ten days, remove them from the 
ground and permit them to dry in the open 
air. Store in a cool (not freezing), dry 
place for the Winter. 

These tubers will multiply each year 
and can be divided before being set out in 
the Spring. The blossoms are single and 
semi-double and come in all forms except 
pompoms. They are suitable for beds, 
borders or cut flowers. 

—Claudine Campbell. 
Port Huron, Mich. 
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IM: . 
value, easier to prepare. 4 


SEND FOR YOUR 
COPY NOW 


HENDERSON'S 


1946 


SEED CATALOG 


VEGETABLES e FLOWERS e SUPPLIES 


144 Pages — many in full 
color. Latest listings of the 
finest varieties of both 
flowers and vegetables. Val- 
vable, down-to-earth infor- 
mation to help you get the 
most out of your garden. 
Make sure you get Hender- 
son's selected, tested seeds 
—send for your free copy 
of our catalog now. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


35 Cortlandt St., New York 7, N. Y. 
Dept. g1-a 








MODERNIZE YOUR GARDEN TOOLS WITH 


TOG OWHEEL 





COMPLETE GARDENING OUTFIT 
Does away with slow, back-breaking spading. : 








Ideal equipment for vegetable gardens 
Improved all steel Gardening Outfit 
plows 5” deep, marks, hills and 


cultivates rows 12” to 36” wide Cultivator and 


many other prac- 


Fast, efficient, easy to use tical ettechments. 





Thousands of 
satisfied users 


© Material and workmanship fully guaranteed. 
t—_ Write today for information 


TUG-O-WHEEL HAND PLOW CO. 
Dept. L 


Ballston Spa, New York 


















Takes just 5 minutes to 
cook. 


W. ATLEE BURPFE Co. 
376 Burpee =k OR 376 Burpee Bldg. 
Philadelphia 32, Pa. Clinton, Iowa 








BUY VICTORY BONDS 











Schling’s MIDGET Vegetables 


In a Price-Saving Special Collection 


The unusual earliness of these midget vegetables, their high table quality, and their economy of 
garden space, have made them sensationally popular. To the four outstanding midget vegetables 
we have added what we consider the two finest types of lettuce, and we offer the whole collection 











of six vegetables at a very special price. 
MASON’S GOLDEN MIDGET CORN 


The sweetest sweet corn. Height 3 ft. Ears 
4% in. long. 3 to 5 ears per plant. Matures in 
56 days. Luscious, tender, golden yellow ker- 
nels. The corn for every garden. 


SCHLING’S MIDGET WATERMELON 


A delicious small melon 7 in. long, 6 in. diame- 
ter, average weight 3 Ibs. Ideal for northern 
gardens because of its extreme earliness. Ma- 
tures Aug. 15 from June list sowing. Very 


prolific. 
TINY TIM TOMATO 


Bears & great profusion of small red juicy 
globes of exquisite flavor. Matures very early. 
Excellent for garnishes and conserves. A unique 
pot plant for home decoration. 


SPECIAL: 


SCHLING’S MIDGET BUSH CUCUMBER 
Grows in a small bush similar to a dwarf bean 
plant. Wilt resistant. Prolific and flavorful. _ 


BIBB LETTUCE 
Regarded by many as the finest-flavored lettuce 
of all. Crisp, tender, dark green leaves teeming 
with vitamins. Best for Spring and Fall crops 
and for coldframe culture into the Winter. 


OAKLEAF LETTUCE 
The ideal companion to Bibb. Superb quality 
and flavor. Its ability to stand hot weather 
makes it a fine all-Summer type ideal for suc- 
cession plantings. 


Price-Saving Collection 


1 pkt. each of all six choice vegetables (regular value $3.20) 
for only $2.50 postpaid. 2 pkts. each for only $4.75. 


Write for Schling’s beautiful catalog containing many other appealing items. 


MAX SCHLING SEEDSMEN, Inc. 


612 Madison Avenue 


New York 22, N. Y. 






























You'll Want to 


Grow This Year 


So popular early customers order- 
ed the entire supply of seeds last 
winter even before most of the cata- 
logs were mailed! Don’t miss them— 
order your seeds now to be sure! 


Fordhook HYBRID Tomato 


Early, smooth, round, uniform. Much bet- 
ter than other early tomatoes, and keeps on 
bearing all season. Fine flavor. Scarlet-red. 


acket (30 seeds) 25c; 3 Pkts. 70c. 


Burpee HYBRID Tomato 


New for 1946, almost as early as Fordhook. 
Outstanding for quality and rich flavor. The 
deep globe-shaped fruits are scarlet-red. 
Very Reavy erepeee. Really everbearing! 


acket (30 seeds) 35c; 3 Pkts. $1. 


Burpee HYBRID Cucumber 


Highly resistant to blight, mosaic and 
mildew—will bear where other kinds fail. 
Long-lived vines—handsome, dark green 
fruits in abundance, 8 in. long, crisp and 
delicious. Earliest. Packet (30 seeds) 25e. 


ORDER RIGHT AWAY! 
Seeds will be 
sent postpaid 












Created 
on Burpee’s 
Fordhook Farms 


--where plant scientists are™ 
continually creating new ve 
etables, and improving theo d 
favorites. Write for Burpee’s 
1946 Seed Catalog. 











W. ATLEE BURPEE CO 
> Philadelphia 32, P: 
»/6 Burpee Building | (or) clinton iowa ! 








W. Atlee Burpee Co. 
376 Burpee Bidg. .. -/« Burpee Bid 
Philadelphia 32, Pa, OF Gites, ene” 


_ canna 4 
to or R.D... 


§7.0.4 State ......... 








Send postpaid the Burpee Hybrid Seeds ordered below, 







.-Pkts. Fordhook Hybrid Tomato 1121. I 
...Pkts. Burpee Hybrid Tomato 1132. Enclosed is i 
..-Pkts. Burpee Hybrid Cucumber 370, gfte*s:-+-+++-+- 

e 


pSood Catalog FREE. a 
eee eo 
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Address on Living Memorials 


R. ROBERT CUSHMAN MUR- 

PHY of the American Museum of 
Natural History in New York City will 
give an address on “Living Memorials’ 
at the 55th annual meeting of the Trus- 
tees of Public Reservations, a Massachu- 
setts organization, which will be held at 
the Women’s Republican Club in Boston 
on Wednesday, January 30. This is a sub- 
ject which is arousing interest throughout 
the country. 

At this meeting, Laurence B. Fletcher, 
secretary of this organization, will show a 
new film dealing with an area in the state 
which abounds in wild flowers and which 
is being acquired by the trustees. 

The meeting will be preceded by a con- 
ference luncheon at 1:30 p.m. Additional 
information may be obtained from Laur- 
ence B. Fletcher, 50 Congress Street, 
Boston. 


Phlox Divaricata 


NE of the finest native plants and also 

one of the principal species of peren- 
nial phlox is Phlox divaricata or P. cana- 
densis, the blue phlox or wild Sweet Wil- 
liam or native phlox of the woods. It 
grows nine to 18 inches tall and the flowers 
in Spring and early Summer last a long 
time, are very fragrant and in colors of pale 
violet, blue, lavender to mauve, borne in 
clusters. There are all sorts of gradations 
from the blue to the white flowers. 

Because of the present popularity of 
white flowers of all kinds, I want to call 
attention to the white form of this flower, 
known as P. d. alba. 

I have’a friend who is much interested 
in gardening and the first thing he always 
asks about any new plant or flower is: 

“Will it grow in the shade?”’ 

Yes, this phlox will grow in the shade 
and its natural home is on rather moist 
land where deciduous trees are not too 
thick. 

The white form is much more abundant 
than that of the other fine native, Mer- 
tensia virginica. 

—H. Roy Mosnat. 
Belle Plaine, Iowa. 


Success With Achimenes 


HAVE grown achimenes for 20 years 

and have not in that time found any 
flower which gives so much beauty over so 
long a period. The plants start to bloom 
early in June and continue in flower until 
November. A single plant has been known 
to rise the scaly root or tuber to have 50 
flowers open at one time. By actual count, 
a group of these plants in a box measuring 
eight by 24 inches had 562 flowers open 
simultaneously. The flowers last well after 
cutting. The velvety foliage of achimenes 
differs in color. 

I now have six named varieties, all of 
which grow to a height of nine to 12 
inches. The foliage color differs with the 
variety. Some have green leaves, some 
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bronze and some have purple foliage. 

The variety Purity has pure white flow- 
ers. The name Crimson Glory explains the 
bloom color of that variety. Mexicana is 
the largest as to flowers. Its clear, bright 
blue blooms are about three inches across. 
Pink Beauty is a clear, pale pink. The 
blooms of Victory are deep rose in color. 
Giant Pansy is blotched or variegated. 
Purple King is velvety purple in floral 
color. I would be pleased to hear from 
gardeners who have other varieties. 

In order to get the full effect of the 
flowers at blooming time, it is necessary to 
plant about a dozen tubers together in a 
single container. The tubers multiply 
rapidly. 

—Mrs. Lula Roblin. 
Hazlehurst, Miss. 


Feeding the Wild Birds 


HESE last weeks of tremendous bliz- 

zards have emphasized anew the need 
of feeding the birds. We all know how im- 
portant to healthy vegetation the birds are 
and in fact it has been estimated that with- 
out their help the insect world would soon 
take over entirely! So it behooves us to see 
that the birds are attracted and well fed 
when the deep Winter snow covers their 
wild seed supply. 

How many of us know that gravel is 
also necessary to their well being? So when 
you feed them put a small supply of gravel 
with their seed. Also cracklings are ac- 
ceptable to them and suet cakes with seed 
embedded is ambrosia to them. It will 
entertain you to see them enjoying the 
feast, and count the different kinds of birds 
which visit your bounty. Next Summer 
the results to your garden will show. 


—New England Wild Flower 
Preservation Society. 


Flower Arrangement Classes 


HE Boston School of Flower Arrange- 

ment under the direction of Mrs. 
Arthur P. Teele, which has become an 
established institution in Boston, Mass., 
will hold two all-day meetings for the 
study of ‘Design With Dried Plant Mate- 
rial.’” The first day will be Thursday, 
January 17, and the second, Tuesday, 
January 29. These classes are free to mem- 
bers of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society, with a small fee to non-members. 


National Gladiolus Conference 


HE New England Gladiolus Society 

will conduct its Third National Con- 
ference at the Michigan State College in 
East Lansing, Mich., on February 21, 22 
and 23, with the members of the Michi- 
gan Gladiolus Society acting as hosts. Ad- 
ditional information about this conference 
may be obtained by writing Professor Paul 
R. Krone, East Lansing, Mich. This is ex- 
pected to be a very interesting conference 
as matters of unusual importance to gladi- 
olus growers are to be considered. 
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America’s most beautiful, 
most helpful seed catalogue 


A big, valuable book — full color, cover-to- 
cover. Shows newest and best in breath-taking 
flowers to “furnish” your outdoor living room! 
Prize big-crop vegetables! Rare bulbs, roses, 


fruits, and all supplies. A gold mine of gar- 
dening helps. 
SEE FAMOUS SPECIALTIES 


Prize Winning “Peace” Rose — highest-scoring 
rose in history of All-America trials. Midget Water- 
melon — an exciting Tom Thumb version of mouth- 
watering succulence. Snowstorm Nicotiana — a 
fragrant snowdrift of starry blossoms. And scores of 
other rare Breck’s exclusives. 

Send today for your FREE copy and order direct 
from Breck’s to get the best seeds that grow. 


SEEDSMEN SINCE 1818 . 


BRECK'S 














Order your Plants Now! 


12 for$2.00 25 for $3.75 
50 for 7.00 100 for 12.50 


POSTPAID 


Send for NURSERY CATALOG of Fruits, Berries, Trees, Shrubs in Color 
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ERBEARING 


A sensational hardy variety just introduced. 
Surpasses older sorts in flavor, sweetness and 
keeping qualities. The Streamliner strawberry 
ripens shortly after the regular season and 
bears continuously until frost. Berries are 
bright red all through and extra sweet, requir- 
ing minimum sugar. The firm fruit ships well 
as it keeps in marketable condition for several 
days longer than most varieties. Plants com- 
pact, bearing heavily when established. 


EASTERN ORDERS SHIPPED FROM INDIANA, WESTERN ORDERS SHIPPED 
FROM OREGON, GUARANTEED TO ARRIVE FRESH AND IN GOOD CONDITION 


Dept. H 
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IT PAYS TO FEED 
THE WILD BIRDS 


Enjoy Bird Friendship All Winter 


THE CLYMER 
BIRD FEEDING 
STATION 





These stations contain suet and a special mix- 
ture of wild seeds and grains required for the 
diet of wild birds. 

Easily suspended from any branch of the tree. 


Complete $1.35 Postpaid 
West of the Mississippi $1.60 Postpaid 


Refills 35c each, 3 for $1.15 Postpaid 
West of the Mississippi 
Refills 45c each, 3 for $1.30 


Also the Clymer Wild Bird Dyner, for hanging 
on your windowsill. Complete 


$1.35 Postpaid. Refills 6 for 60c P’p’d 


Wild Bird Dyner west of the Mississippi 
$1.50 Postpaid. Refills 6 for 70c Postpaid 


THOMAS J. GREY CO. 


82 Summer St., Boston 


Tel. HUBbard 0730-0731 


Branch Office and Nursery: 





Weymouth at Junction of Routes 3 and 18 
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For your postwar plants 
and planting 
consult 


Weston Nurseries, Inc. 
Brown & Winter Sts., Weston 93, Mass. 
Telephone WELlesley 3431 
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WILD FLOWER FILM 


New England wild flowers and shrubs in nat- 
ural colors for rent in the New England states. 
Takes 30 minutes to run. For further informa- 
tion write the 














Varieties of Althzas 


IFTY years under the shadow of these 

beautiful hardy flowering shrubs im- 
pels me to supplement the article in the 
November 15 issue of Horticulture, with 
the names of some of the popular varieties 
of althza or Rose of Sharon. 

Many amateurs prefer the free flower- 
ing single forms which include many va- 
rieties and colors. Among the pure white 
ones Totus Albus has long been a favorite 
with its snow white bells on slender 
branches. Improved forms of this are 
William R. Smith and Snowdrift, which 
produce much larger and more reflexed 
flowers, which envelop the plants through- 


-| out the Summer months with their con- 


spicuous flowers, white as the driven snow. 

Celeste, called blue, is a large single 
lavender blue, probably the nearest ap- 
proach to blue color. Rubis is a very showy 
single red and there is an old variegated 
leaved variety, Meehani, with showy sin- 
gle purple flowers. The commonest of all 
althzas are the single purple, red and white 
all of which have dark red centers. These 
are easily grown from seed and the flowers 
are usually followed by conspicuous seed 
pods of questionable beauty. 

Among the double forms there are a 
great many colors and forms. Lady Stanley 
is considered one of the most beautiful, 
large, very double white, flecked with 
pink, with a pink glow. 

Banner is a showy double white with 
pink markings on the petals. Enchantress 
and Pearl are quite similar, while Joan of 
Arc is double pure white. Of red kinds 
Lucy is probably the best in color and free- 
dom of bloom, Boule de Feu, and Duchess 
de Brabant are good red ones, Ardens is the 
most popular double purple, while Peoni- 
flora and Amplissima are desirable pur- 
ples. Buiste Variegated has showy green 
and white foliage with red bud-like flowers 
which do not open. 

Althzas are much used for ornamental 
hedges in northern latitudes. 




















WILD FLOWER SOCIETY oul 
Horticultural Hall Boston 15, Mass. Edward Tess. 
Houston, Tex. 
WE MOVE |— 
Whether it's a small ornamental specimen L ARGE TREES 
or a sixty-foot maple; whether it's one tree 


or a hundred, we have the facilities for 
rendering every phase of Tree Work, from 
fertilization to surgery; as well as spraying. 














and 
* SMALL ONES 
TOO 








Our years of experience combined with skilled workmanship and modern equip- 
ment enable us to work at the lowest possible cost and insure satisfactory results. 
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ANNUAL FLOWERS 


From Seed Packet to Bouquet 
By 
DOROTHY H. JENKINS 


Co-author of 
Enjoy Your House Plants 
> The how-to-grow them hand- 
book for every lover of the seed 
catalogue, complete with de- 
lightful, new suggestions for 


bouquets and window boxes, 
and the Calendar of Chores. 


16 pages of photographs, 
many line drawings. 


$2.75 


HORTICULTURE’S 
BOOK DEPARTMENT 
Horticultural Hall 
300 Mass. Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 





Choice Evergreens Shrubs 


Shade Trees Perennials 


BLUE HILL NURSERIES, INC. 
(Established 1898) 


We do not issue a catalog. 


Route 128 BRAINTREE, MASS. 








WYMAN’S 


Framingham Nurseries 
Quality Evergreens 
Rhododendrons, Azaleas 
Flowering Trees and Shrubs 
Route 9 Framingham, Mass. 
Tel. Framingham 6191 








“THE DIGNITY OF MAN 
oe & equal only to that of the horticultural 
perfectionist.” E. J. ZevrTas 


... and we can plan to perfection the develop- 
ment of your home grounds. 

LANDSCAPE, Inc. 
103 Cornell Street Boston 31, Mass. 


Parkway 4188-M 








We will gladly inspect your trees without obligation and confer with you 
about your plans for Spring. 








WHITE & FRANKE, Inc. 


TEL. ASPINWALL 4204 


30 CAMERON ST., BROOKLINE, MASS. 











THE GARDEN SHOP 


Unusual Garden Accessories 


We do not issue a catalog. 


26 Church Street, Wellesley 81, Mass. 
Wellesley 1993 
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DELPHINIUMS 


l-year-old field-grown plants—Sure to bloom 


For a lovely display of Delphiniums each year 
start this Spring by planting our one-year-old 
field-grown ~ awed easy to transplant; readily 
become esta lished. Will start blooming within 
a few weeks after planting and will continue 
throughout the Summer and Fall. 
It’s true the finest flowers are produced on two- 
year-old plants, if they are not disturbed at 
that age. While getting a fine lot of two-year 
plants established for next year, enjoy the first 
season’s bloom by planting this Spring. 
We recommend two varieties that are longer 
lived and will bloom most beautifully under a 
wide range of climatic conditions. Flowers are 
single and of large uniform size, neatly ar- 
ranged on tall spikes that average three to four 
feet in height. 
ar BELLADONNA—Glistening, light 
y-blue. 
, IMPROVED BELLAMOSUM — Velvety, rich 
ar 
10 plants for $1.00; 60 for $5.00; postpaid 


GIANT PACIFIC HYBRIDS 


The most beautiful and unusual of the Hybrids. 
Large, individual flowers measuring as much as 
two to three inches across, are closely set on 
tall erect spikes three to five feet in height. The 
large size and the unusual color combinations 
of the many doubles and semi-doubles are most 
wonderful. Such lovely specimens are worth 
their cost many times. 
Your choice of FOUR COLOR GROUPS. Dark 
Blue; Light Blue; Lavender and pastels; Giant 
White. 

6 plants for $1.00; 35 for $5.00; postpaid 

Catalog of Perennials and Rock Plants—free 


LOUNSBERRY GARDENS, Oakford, Illinois 








CEMMAS | | 


m4 GG. FORNIA 


LARGE 2-2)2*BULBS | 


These are the pick of 
the crop from the world- 
famous BEGONIA farms of 
California, where the best 
tuberous rooted Begonias 
are grown. Do not confuse 

with the smaller imported ares 


. 
bulbs; these large tubers FpULLED TYPE 


will produce big blooms * 
5 Bulbs‘2.00 





this year. 


COLORS: rose, pink, yellow, 12 Bulbs 5.00 


red, white, apricot, salmon _ Postpaid ih the U.S. 


Send for SPRING CATALOG* Bu/bs, Seeds,Roses 


F. LAGOMARSINO 


AND SONS — Box 1115-H— Sacramento, Calif 



















especially for 
TUBER Production 


A breathtaking show last August! 


XTRA Order Now in Advance: 
E Our usual high quality TUBERS 
SIZE will be sent when cured. 
TUBERS CAMELLIA FLOWERED and 
50° each FRILLED TYPES in orange, red, 
rose, salmon, white, yellow, mixed 
12 for$5 DOUBLE FRINGED TYPE mixes. 
100 for HANGING BASKET TYPE mixed 
$ Send for Catalog illustrating 
35.00 Begonias and other California 
POSTPAID § plants and bulbs in color! 


nallawells “mes” 


256-D MARKET ST. @ SAN FRANCISCO 11, CALIF. 
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Ammate for Polygonum 


OLYGONUM SIEBOLDI or Ameri- 

can Bamboo, as it is sometimes called, 
is a strong, stout, bushy, somewhat woody 
perennial. The leaves are about four and 
one-half inches wide and five and one- 
eighth inches long. It produces numerous 
panicles of whitish flowers at the tips of 
the plants during August. The stalks grow 
four to eight feet high and die to the 
ground in Winter. According to L. H. 
Bailey this plant is known everywhere in 
the trade as P. cuspidatum. A more fa- 
miliar common name is Japanese knot- 
weed. 

Polygonum sieboldi was introduced 
into this country from Japan as an orna- 
mental but in many sections it has escaped 
from cultivation and has little difficulty in 
becoming established as a persistent pest. 
It defies practically all efforts of eradica- 
tion since the roots seem to penetrate 
rather deeply and any pieces of root can 
apparently regenerate a new plant which 
spreads rapidly thereafter. 

One very efficient eradicant that I have 
tried is a weedicide known as Ammate. 
This can be obtained from most hardware 
stores and one or two applications of this 
salt-like compound at the rate of one to 
three pounds per 100 square feet kills P. 
sieboldi very effectively. Care should be 
exercised, however, in applying Ammate 
so that it does not come in contact with 
other valuable ornamentals as death will 
probably ensue. 

Ammate is also exceptionally useful in 
eradicating poison ivy and many other ob- 
noxious weeds. It is generally applied as 
a spray when combating poison ivy. 
Three-quarters to one pound of Ammate 
is mixed with one gallon of water and the 
leaves of poison ivy should be thoroughly 
wet with the spray. One or two applica- 
tions generally effett complete control. 
Several handfuls of dry Ammate sprinkled 
about the base of an especially large plant 
will hasten its death. 


—William H. Lachman. 
Amherst, Mass. 






























Just a Friendly Reminder that 
® the hardest thing for trees 
to overcome is lack of food. 


Manpower is gradually becom- 
ing more plentiful with us—as 
more and more of our veterans 
return—and we shall be able 
to schedule your work more 
promptly than in recent years. 
Our landscape department, too, 
is now prepared to take on 
additional assignments. 


a ory ae 


“20 Mill Street, ‘Arlington, ‘Mass. 
304 Knollwood Rd., White Plains, N.Y. = 














MARY G. HENRY’s 
Famous Collection of New and 
Rare Plants 
offered for sale by 
MAYFAIR NURSERIES 


for benefit of 
AMERICAN RED CROSS 


Every plant in this list was collected by 
Mrs. Henry, who has made over 60 plant- 
collecting trips to various parts of North 
America. They have been tested over a 
period of years and all are hardy at Glad- 
wyne, without any winter protection. Plants 
are pot-grown and many are ready for dis- 
tribution this spring. All plants are of high 
horticultural value and guaranteed to be 
from Mrs. Henry’s original stock. Catalogue 
sent on request. 

We also carry the largest collection of 
rare rock plants and Alpines and the list 
will be mailed upon request. 

MAYFAIR NURSERIES 


Marcel Le Piniec, Proprietor 
Orchard St. & Highland Ave., Bergenfield, N. j. 




















CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


For a riot of color in the Autumn garden, plant 
the best and newest introductions in hardy 
Mums. Send now for our 1946 catalog. You 
may choose from illustrations in full color. 


CUNNINGHAM GARDENS 
Box 37 Waldron, Ind. 


































Marig 


Send Dime Today! 


W. Atlee Burpee Co. 


380 Burpee Building ,,, 380 Burpee Building 
Philadelphia 32, Pa. 


MARIGOLDS 


Enjoy the real beauty of modern 
Marigolds—the most satisfactory 
ofall flowers for the home garden! 


For both their brilliant outdoor display and 
also the many lovely, long-lasting bouquets, 
you will prize Burpee’s Big Marigolds. The 
sturdy 2- to 24-ft. plants are constantly in 
bloom, all summer and fall. 

The glorious big double blooms grow up to4in. 
across—peony-flowered, carnation-flowered and 
chrysanthemum-flowered—golden orange, deep 
orange, buff, gold, primrose, lemon, canary- 
yellow, etc. Easy to grow anywhere. 

For years, Burpee’s Floradale Farms have led flowers and les 
the world in creating new Marigolds—be sure 
to get this big 75¢ Super Packet 

igold Seeds 
















Burpee Seed 
Catalog FREE 
——y ay pictures 
mapy in color, all rd) 
Bela Whe 
Burpee’s Big 
for just 10c, Burpee 
Seeds 
Grow, 


Clinton, lowa 














FRUIT TREES 
SEEDS, ROSES and SHRUBS 
KELLY FRUIT TREES, STRAWBERRIES, RASP- 
BERRIES, GRAPES, BLUEBERRIES, ROSES, 
SHRUBS and GARDEN SEEDS are noted 
for vigor and livability. 
Send for NEW 1946 CATALOG listing 
all the best varieties. It's FREE. We 
GUARANTEE SATISFACTION. Order 
early to avoid disappointment. 
Free Planting Guide with each 
order. Our 66th year. 
KELLY BROTHERS NURSERIES, INC. 
61 MAPLE STREET, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


NEW "SNOW BALL“TOMATO 


IVORY 4... ACID 
FREE 
FLESH 





WHITE 
FRUITS 





Write TUDAY for your packet. Be first in 
your community to grow these large, white, 
delicious, acid-free tomatoes. Send 10c (stamps 
or coin) NOW for generous planting of this 
unique vegetable. Do not delay. Supply limited. 


E. ANDREWS FREW, Sta. 191, Paradise, Pa. 


“tilt SPRUCE 
6°88? SPRUCE 29 
5-year-old transplanted, healthy trees, 3. 
big 4” to 8" size, sent POSTPAID, at 


Planting time—20 for $3.00. Folder on 
Forest, Xmas Trees, ornamentals. FREE. 


GX MAS TREE, 


We grow 14 million trees a year. 
Write for special Xmas tree bulletin, plant- 
— fy rice list. 
SSER FORESTS, Inc. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 
(Established in 1832) 
Quality Nursery Stock 


Massachusetts 





Indiana, Penna. 





West Newbury 
















GOLDEN MUSCAT A delicious new 
California type grape. Hardy in the 
North. Easy to grow. Bears huge 1% 
to 2 lb. clusters. 

For complete information write now 
for free copy MILLER’S GRAPE BOOK 
& NURSERY GUIDE. It lists 25 best 


varieties grapes; fruit and nut trees, berries, blue- 
berries. 


J. E. MILLER NURSERIES, Box M, NAPLES, N. Y. 








ASTER VIOLETTA 


The very finest, deepest dark blue Michael- 
mas Daisy yet produced. One of the finest new 


lants in recent years. 3 for $2.00 postpaid. 
end for complete catalog of hardy plants — it 
pronounces all names. 


LAMB NURSERIES, E. 101 Sharp, Spokane, Wash. 











RARE LILY OF THE VALLEY 


FORTUNE’S VARIETY has larger flowers 1 
stems. Excellent carpeter and fragrant bao ay 
Clumps $1.00 each, 3 for $2.50 postpaid. 

New Reference Catalog, Enlarged and Illustrated. 


Successors to WM. BORSCH & SON 
maplewood, oregon DISTINCTIVE 


HARDY PLANTS 





A White “Forsythia” 


HE extraordinary richness of bloom on 

the forsythia species at “Breeze Hill” 
have set me to wishing that there was some 
white-flowering item to dilute this varied 
clear yellow show. Now I think I have 
found it, and I would long ago have real- 
ized its value if it was not unfortunately 
tied up with something to eat. 

It was in 1925 that the Department of 
Agriculture sent me under the number 
FPI33126 a little plant which also carried 
the name of Prunus tomentosa. Referring 
to Standardized Plant Names, I find it 
given the common name of Manchu 
Cherry. Bailey’s Standard Cyclopedia de- 
scribes it as coming from North China and 
Manchuria, but nevertheless treats it as a 
fruiting plant, a cherry, thus: ‘‘A thor- 
oughly hardy small tree, making a very 
dense top and quite unlike most other cher- 
ries in appearance. . . P. tomentosa is hardy 
even in the Dakotas.’’ Nothing about its 
mass of white blooms! 

Then I find in my tenacious but some- 
times treacherous memory that the great- 
est American hardy fruit arboretum—if 
that is the right name for it—at Geneva, 
N. Y., has grown it freely, also for fruit, 
with no word at all as to its ornamental 
possibilities. We are told that one must 
have several plants in order that pollina- 
tion may occur, this of course also refer- 
ring entirely to the fruiting possibilities. 

Working about “Breeze Hill” in the 
evening I came upon several plants of this 
subject which are as completely and solidly 
white as the forsythias are yellow, al- 
though of upright habit rather than dif- 
fuse. So, while I am not setting up a new 
common name, I am suggesting that com- 
ing with the forsythias and earlier than any 
other of the flowering shrubs, P. tomen- 
tosa can well be considered entirely apart 
from its fruiting possibilities. Let us for- 
get the more or less attractive cherries 
which may happen, and consider that there 
is an extremely early flowering plant of 
high merit, the ornamental value of which 
we have almost completely overlooked. It 
is at its rather sudden best fully ten days 
ahead of the white form of Cercis cana- 
densis, which is truly “‘brilliant’”’ white. 

In my experience, P. tomentosa is not 
a long-lived plant, though a very rapidly 
growing subject, and when it blooms with 
its splendid abundance it is deeply impres- 
sive without any reference whatever to 
fruiting possibilities. It cannot be hard to 


grow, wherefore I am making this state- 


ment about it in the hope that some of my 
friends will enrich their Spring borders 
with a white contrast to forsythia. 

—J. Horace McFarland. 
“Breeze Hill,”’ 
Harrisburg, Pa. 








POSITION WANTED 


HORTICULTURIST with fifteen years’ experience 
in nurseries, gardens and estates desires position 
of responsibility. Veteran with family. Box 43, 
c/o “Horticulture,” Boston 15, Mass. 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
THE MOST BEAUTIFUL SEED CATALOG 


Pick flowers for your peace garden from 2250 an- 

nuals and perennials (many unobtainable during 

war), roses, etc., 250 pictured in full color. Also 

luxury vegetables; new weed killers. 110 pages, 

52 in full color. Catalog FREE on request. 

SPECIAL—Annual Sweet William. Bril- 

liant flowers equal to biennial varieties 

which bloom only 2nd year. Flowers early 

lst year from seed, lives over winter to 

bloom again. Seed with catalog, 10c. 

VAUGHAN'S SEED STORE, Dept. 42) 

10 W. Randolph, Chicago | * 47 Barelay, N.Y.C.7 § 
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Strikingly veined and 
-& variegated,in gorgeous BULBS 
A reds, greensand whites. 25+ 
house plants; effective 
y in garden shade. Start early. Order 
“09 NOW. 3 Bulbs 25c; 15 for $1, postpaid. 
Burpee’s Seedand BulbCatalog Free, 


TOULLL! 





Pea No two alike. Unique as 


376 Burpee Bidg., 
Clinton, lowa 








CLASSIFIED 


Rate 12 cents a word for each insertion, minimum 
$2.00, payable in advance. 





CULTIVATED BLUEBERRY plants. Have a large 
stock. New Jersey, home of Cultivated Blueberries. 
You can take in one thousand dollars an acre from 
the berries. One, two, three years old. Deposit 
taken to hold plants. Terrific demand. Acid earth 
from Blueberry woods also sold. Prices plants 
quoted promptly. Warren Shinn, Woodbury, New 
Jersey. Root Specialist. 





100,000 PEACH TREES—J. H. Hale, Early E!- 
berta, Elberta, Hale Haven, Golden Jubilee—10 
lots 2—3 ft. trees at 65¢ ea., 3—4 ft. trees at 75¢ 
ea. In 100 lots 10¢ less per tree. We have one of 
the largest, most complete selections of fruit trees 
in the Northwest. Tualatin Valley Nurseries, 
Route 3, Sherwood, Oregon. 


AFRICAN VIOLETS—tThe most beautiful of house 
lants. ‘‘White Lady,” “Pink Beauty,” “Blue Boy,” 
1.80 each postpaid. Strong stock. Complete grow 

ing instructions. Afri-Gro, a perfect balanced soi! 

for African Violets, 2 lb. 65c —— Virginia 

Lee Gardens, Box 173, Drexel a. 


BELGIAN BEGONIA BULBS just arrived; imme- 
diate delivery; plant now for early flowers. Double 
Camellia Flowered in red, rose, scarlet, orange, 
yellow, salmon, white, or mixed. Strong Blooming 
Size, 12—$2.50, 100—$18.00. Minimum order 
$1.25. Belgonam, Box 242, Union City, N. J. 


RARE HARDY AZALEAS, Evergreens, Holly, 
Rare Flowering Trees and Shrubs, Lilacs, Mag- 
nolias, Pink Dogwoods, 10 to 75 cents each. Yew, 
4-6”—$7.50 per 100. Send for list of 150 Rare 
Plants. Alanwold Nursery, Neshaminy, Pa. 














WANTED. Used Rototiller, Gravelly mower, small 
rubber tired tractor, with attachments, good run- 
ning condition not necessary, priced right. Samuel 
Temple, 53 Charles St., Boston. 





MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS, new or renewal. 
Buy by Mail with help of our FREE Catalogue. 
Economical, safe, convenient. Try it. Home Sub- 
scription Agency, Brookfield, Ill. 








GLADIOLUS, Postpaid: 80 Prize Winners $3.20, 
40 Large Assorted $3.20, 20 Recent Introductions 
$4.20, 100 Flowering Size $4.20. List, moderate- 
priced Glads. Frank DuBois, Fairfield, Conn. 


ACHIMENES BULBS. Red, Blue, Pink, Purple, 
12, $1.05. Red tag | Magnolias, hardy ever- 
green, 2, $1.00. Lula Roblin, lehurst, Miss. 


KODACHROME SLIDES—Flowers, gardens. Sam 
ple and Lists 35c. Home Movies—Sale, Exchange 
ey Films, 3008 Fifth Street SE, Washington 
20, D. C. 


SPECIAL, Wildflowers and Ferns: 30 best quality 
lants, 12 varieties, our selection, $5.00 postpaid. 
ake Robin Farm, RB. D., Home, Pe 


WILD FLOWERS and FERNS: Free Oatalogue 
Wake Robin Farm, Home, Pennsylvania. 


WITLOOF CHICORY. Tasty salad _gaaer —. 


Roots $2.50—100, $18—1000. 
Woodbury, New Jersey. 
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THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 





There are only 15 of the country’s 
48 states in which the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society is not represented 
by at least one member. Some of these 
members have never been to Boston and 
yet feel that what they receive from the 
Society is well worth the $3.00 in dues 
which they pay each year. 


Each member receives a copy of 
HORTICULTURE twice a month 
without extra charge, a copy of the 
annuel Year Book and the privilege of 
borrowing books from the library. The 
privilege of borrowing books has no 
geographical limitations. Hundreds of 
books go each year by mail to different 
sections of the country. The Society's 
library, the largest of its kind in the 
United States, receives every worth- 
while gardening book almost as soon as 
it is published, and prints lists of recent 
accessions frequently. 


Members also have the privilege of 
asking for free information by the 
Society’s experts on any phase of garden 
making. For additional information 
address 


THE SECRETARY 
Horticultural Hall Boston 15, Mass. 








As Fine as the Best—Better Than Most 
Introducing 


BRIDES DELIGHT 


A very large semi-double Shasta 
daisy iin 


2 NEW GLADIOLUS 
Pyrethrum Heuchera 


Write for List 
KENNETH W. HOUGHTON 
Dedham, Mass. 


Bvgteds| 


38 Beech Street 














Send postcard or letter to- 
day, for Burpee’s 1946 Seed 


Catalog free and Peon 
W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
376 B Bldg. ., 376 Burpee Bidg. 
Philadelphia 32, Pa. Clinton, low 


le are LANDSCAPE 








GARDENING 


A thorough interesting & constructive HOME TRAINING 
for both those who wish to become LANDSCAPERS, 
DESIGNERS, GARDENERS, and those who wish to learn 
for their OWN USE & PLEASURE. Enroll now! Course 
No. 1 for home gardeners. No. 2 for professional work. 


NATIONAL LANDSCAPE INSTITUTE 
Dept. L-13, 756 So. Broadway, Los Angeles 14, Cal. 















Send for free 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


Lead pencil markines perm4nent 


samples 






Really reliable. Millions in satisfactory 

= —— are .“Y- color blends 

garden. style for every purpose. 
WARD 



















13 Lewis Street Hartford 3, Conn. 


January 15, 1946 





——— 


SOCIETY of NEW YORK, Inc. 
598 Madison Ave., New York City 22 





Monday, February 4th 
at 2:30 p.m. 


LECTURE 


Lapsed-Time Pictures of Plants 
Growing 
(with new sequences) 


y 
WALTER E. THWING 
Publisher of Home Garden 





Wednesday, February 20th 
at 2:30 p.m. 


FLOWER SHOW and LECTURE 


Unusual Vines and Hedge 
Material 
by 
DONALD WYMAN 


LO LITE 
THE HORTICULTURAL|THE PENNSYLVANIA 








Horticulturist, Arnold Arboretum 





HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


(Organized November 24, 1827) 


LECTURES — JANUARY, 1946 
1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
January | pall fevedey) 3 P.M. 


Motion Pictures of Native Plants 
including Lapsed-Time Pictures 
of Growth and Flowering 
WALTER E. THWING 


January 22 (Tuesday) 8 P.M. 
Room 60! 











"Plant Propagation" 
Desnontinctod 


ANNE B. WERTSNER 
January 29 (Tuesday) 8 P.M. 
Room 601 


"The Small Garden and 


Its Calendar" 
Illustrated 
GERTRUDE M. SMITH 
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COMING EXHIBITIONS 





January 26-27. Augusta, Ga. Annual Ca- 
mellia Show of the Sand Hills Garden 
Club. 

Feb. 5. Atlanta, Ga. Camellia Show under 
the sponsorship of the Board of the 
Demonstration Garden of Egleston Hos- 
pital for Children and the garden clubs 
of Atlanta. 

Feb. 9-10. Savannah, Ga. Camellia Show in 
Grand Ball Room, DeSoto Hotel under 
the sponsorship of the Men’s Garden 
Club of Savannah with the Garden Club 
Council of Chatham County co-operat- 
ing. Admission 50c. 

March 2-81. Natchez, Miss. Annual pil- 
grimage of the Pilgrimage Garden Club. 

March 18-14. San Francisco, Calif. San 
Francisco Camellia Show in the rotunda 
of the city hall. 

March 14-15. Atlanta, Ga. Annual Narcis- 
sus Show of the Atlanta Flower Show 
Association in Taft Hall, Municipal 
Auditorium. 

March 18-23. Boston, Mass. Annual Spring 
Exhibition of the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society at Mechanics Building. 

March 18-23. New York, N. Y. Spring 
Flower Show of the Horticultural Society 
of New York, Grand Central Palace. 

March 18-26. Detroit, Mich. The Second 
Spring Flower and Garden Show spon- 
sored by the Detroit Garden Center. 

May 1-5. Oakland, Calif. Annual Spring 
Garden Show in the Exposition Building. 

May 11-12. Virginia Beach, Va. Eleventh 
Annual Rose Show of The Garden Club 
of Virginia at the Cavalier Hotel under 
the auspices of The Princess Anne 
Garden Club. 

May 10-12. Fort Worth, Tex. Fort Worth 
City Wide Festival Flower Show spon- 
sored by the Fort Worth Garden Club, 
Inc., in the Will Rogers Memorial Coli- 
seum and Auditorium. 
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This Orlyt Greenhouse $349.50 


Comes in sections for easy assembly with @ 
bolts and screws. 10 by 13 ft. Orlyt shown, is 
all ready to put up on foundation prepared - 
by you. Your house heating system may be 
extended for the greenhouse. Other Orlyt 
models from $119.50. For Catalog, write Dept. 
C1l6. Oil heaters are now available 
with tic controls. 


LORD a BURNHAM CO. 
N, Y. Des 








Seeds of ‘Unique’ 
Flowers 


Here are rare beauties that 
will make your garden 
‘different’"—and delightful. 
Our new Catalog will inter- 
est in word and picture. 
Ask Dept. B for your copy. 
REX. D. PEARCE 


Moorestown, N. J. 




















Makes plants better able to 


RESIST DISEASE! 


VIGORO 


A product of Swift & Company 








BUY VICTORY BONDS 











Yo 387 ps 


| DUCT FOOD” AND WATER UPW 


_) HERZ TO FORM BOTH BARK enor epee 


INNER BARK: (PHLOEM TISSUE) CARRIES — 
FOOD DOWNWARD TO CAMBIUM AND STORAGE — 
CELLS. : 


OUTER BARK: (CORTEX) INACTIVE CELLS. 
PROTECTION FOR INNER BARK. 


_ LEAVES: FOOD DIGESTION THRU PHOTO- 
SYNTHESIS TAKES PLACE HERE. 


THE F. A. BARTLETT TREE EXPERT CO. 


Home Office Research Laboratories and 
Stamford, ey Experimental Grounds 
Conn. Stamford, Conn. 


Branch Offices: Peterboro, N. H., Cambridge, Mass., Manchester, Mass., Osterville, Mass., Pittsfield. 
Mass., Barrington, R.1., Stamford, Conn., Danbury. Conn., Hartford, Conn... Islip, N. ¥., Monroe, 
N. Y.. Middletown, N. Y., Peekskill, N. Y.. New York, N Y., Westbury, N.Y., White Plains, N. Y., 


Orange, N. J., Cynwyd, Pa, Paoli, Pa., Wilmington, Del., Bethesda, Md., Huntington, W. Va. 





